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SERMON 1/ 



JOB xxviii. 



'* ^b tmta mm ft saft, ^tJjaJit, tfet itva oi % ^tni, t^ x» 
biBham; anb to itfvixi bam tbii is mtirtrstanbtng/' 

THESE words are the conclusion of one of the most 
magnificent pieces of poetry to be found in** the 
Book from which they are extracted. The purpose of 
the passage is to enquire what is wisdom^ and how it 
is to be discovered. It begins by describing the eye 
ranging through the secret places of the earth in search 
of wisdom. There is seen the " silver" and the " gold," 
and the "iron" and the "brass," and "the stone of 
sapphire'' and " the dust of gold." " He putteth forth 
His hand upon the rock; He overtumeth the moun- 
tains by the roots. He cutteth out rivers among the 
rocks; and His eye seeth every precious thing. He 
bindeth the floods from overflowing; and the thing 
that is hid bringeth He forth to light**." But no such 
investigation or research will discover the precious com- 
modity which is now sought for, and, as if in disap- 
pointment at the result of so much labour. Job ex- 
claims, " But where shall wisdom be found ? and where 
is the place of understanding® P' Then he describes 
the value of this most precious treasure: — "Man knoweth 
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not the price thereof; neither is it found in the land of 
the living. The depth saith^ It is not in me : and the 
sea saith, It is not with me. It cannot be gotten for 
gold, neither shall silver be weighed for the price thereof. 
It cannot be valued with the gold of Ophir, with the pre- 
cious onyx, or the sapphire. The gold and the crystal 
cannot equal it : and the exchange of it shall not be 
for jewels of fine gold. No mention shall be made of 
coral^ or of pearls : for the price of wisdom is above 
rubies. The topaz of Ethiopia shall not equal it, nei- 
ther shall it be valued with pure gold \" Then again 
follows the question, " Whence then cometh wisdom ?'' 
where is its own home from whence it comes forth to 
visit mankind? "and where is the place of understand- 
ing®," the secret hiding-place where it might, as it 
were, be caught and taken possession of? And again 
the mind is turned to the difficulty that there is in 
finding it, " seeing it is hid from the eyes of all living, 
and kept close from the fowls of the air ^" But still, 
though.even "destruction and death say, We have" but 
" heard the fame thereof with our ears s^," yet there is 
One that does know, One whom nothing can escape, 
and who will make known to His creatures what is for 
their good. " God understandeth the way thereof, and 
He knoweth the place thereof. For He looketh to the 
ends of the earth, and seeth under the whole heaven ; 
to make the weight for the winds; and He weigheth 
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tlie waters by measure ^'^ And in the midst of His 
creative works, '' When He made a decree for the rain, 
and a way for the lightning of the thunder : then did 
He see it^ and declare it; He prepared it^ yea^ and 
searched it out. And unto man He said. Behold, the 
fear of the Lord, that is wisdom ; and to depart from 
evil is understanding <•" Thus it is God who discovers 
man^s true wisdom ; it is God who reveals it to man ; 
and this wisdom, more precious than all the precious 
things of earth and air^ is the fear of the Lord and to 
depart from eviL Li other words, the Creator has 
made known to His creatures, whether by the direct 
revelation of His written Word, or by the teaching 
of the nature according to which He has constituted 
them, that religious motive and consequent moral act, 
that is to say, piety, is the highest excellence to which 
they can attain, the highest wisdom which they can 
exercise, and the highest good which they can enjoy. 

There is a time in the life of almost every thinking 
man when he looks out from himself upon the expanse 
of waters on which he finds himself floating, and asks 
in amazement, almost in terror^ 'What is life^ and 
why is it given meP Is it an idle, random thing, a 
shadow cast upon a wall, a sunbeam playing on the 
hill-side, which comes and goes, and flutters here and 
there, and passes away, and leaves no trace behind it I' 
Is it aimless and purposeless, like the branch of a tree 
swinging backwards and forwards in the wind? or is 

^ Ver. 28—26. • Ver. 20—28. 
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it indeed some "great earnest thing ^^^^ full of respon- 
sibilities, full of troubles, and trials, and sorrows, and 
therefore full too of deep pleasures, such as the searcher 
after merriment knows not of?' Let this question be 
once brought clearly before the mind, and there can 
be made but one answer to it ; and as soon as we have 
made that answer, then, and not till then, we pass 
across from the ranks of boyhood and enrol ourselves 
in the brotherhood of men; of men sobered by the 
sense of responsibility which they feel laid upon them ; 
of men no longer living in the present alone, but 
equally in the past and the future ; of men who feel 
that the foors laughter, and the boy's coiprice, and 
the profligate's pleasure-hunting, can never adequately 
Bupply the needs of those deep yearnings of the im- 
mortal spirit after something which is at least higher, 
nobler, and more divine than these things, whatever it 
may itself be. 

Then when we have realized to ourselves that life 
is not a plaything, nor this world a feasting-board at 
which we are to eat, drink, and be merry as long as 
we vnll or can, we ask of our own hearts, of our 
elders and friends, of the books of the wise departed, 
and of our God, What is the purpose of our existence ? 
For whatever that purpose is, there can be no doubt 
that it is man's highest wisdom to co-operate with his 



'' Life must not be 

Like a bird swinging on a wind-rocked tree. 

But a great earnest thing which wrestles sore." — C. A, 
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Creator, and to do his best to carry out that purpose 
with a "view to which he was placed in the world. 

Is it to accumulate knowledge and to advance in 
intellectual excellence P is it to push our way to a high 
position among our fellows by laborious exertions? is 
it to hoard money P is it to find as much enjoyment as 
can be derived from things about us P is it to promote 
some great cause, such as truth and righteousness, or 
liberty, or our country's weKare? or is it to fear the 
Lord, and depart from evil, that is, to practise piety, 
according to the lesson of the textP Or, again, if 
it should seem that it is in some sense right that 
man should acquire knowledge and distinguish him- 
self, and provide means of living, and find enjoyment,^ 
and promote a high cause, and practise religion, which 
of these is the end, and which are only instrumental 
towards that end? In other words, is knowledge, or 
eminence, or wealth, or pleasure, or self-devotion to a 
cause, or piety, the chief end and purpose of our life P 
for we may rest assured that whichever of these is 
the chief end of our existence here, it is our wisdom 
to direct our whole conduct with a view towards that 
end, and only to pursue other ends so far as their pur- 
suit conduces to, or at least does not interfere with, the 
attainment of that chief end. 

These are questions which have been debated,. in one 
form or another, ever since philosophy was " brought 
down from the clouds" to contemplate the nature 
aud duties of man. And while they are in the main 
answered rightly by the ethical writers whose, works 
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are studied in this place, xe must still recollect what 
a mucli higher standiug-point we have from which to 
deicide them than any to which they could climb — ^how 
the clear knowledge of a future life, which we enjoy, 
but which they for all practical purposes disallowed, 
changes the view which we must entertain of the duties 
of this life. To them this life was, except in theory, all 
in all ; to us it is a passage which, according to the way 
in which we walk, is to lead us when our journey is over 
to our long resting-place of happiness or misery. They 
Counted the road their home, and made their provision 
accordingly ; we see that we have but to supply our- 
selves with the viatica necessary to lead us without fail 
to our journey's end. 

1. It is not to be denied that it is the natural tendency 
of a place of education, like this, to exalt the acquisition 
of knowledge beyond its proper sphere, and to cause us 
to represent it to ourselves as the object of our lives. It 
i$, to a considerable extent, the object of our academical 
life to train our intellectual faculties, and, subordinately 
to this, to collect information; and we are therefore 
tempted to confuse the general purpose of our life with 
the particular purpose of our residence at the University. 
It is our daily occupation here, and rightly so. We 
feel, too, how much good it does uS. We find, after a 
year or two's hard study, that we are not the same per- 
sons that we were before. We find whole worlds thrown 
open to our view, of the very existence of which we were 
before ignorant. We find ourselves lifted up and carried 
far away from the objects of interest which engaged our 
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boyish attention, and we enjoy the unspeakable pleasure 
of soaring away from petty caresi petty thoughts, petty 
conversation, and petty acts, into the boundless space 
where truth appears to dwell unveiled, — the region of 
science, art, mind, thought, insight, intellect. 

Can any lot be nobler? any end more complete and 
satisfying P Is not this indeed the very purpose of our 
lives P Not so : for without drawing any argument, 
which might easily be done, from the constitution of 
our nature, which is made up of affections and other 
dements beside those which are purely intellectual, it 
is enough to look out upon the world in order to see / 
that the acquisition of knowledge is not the purpose 
for which man was created. Look at the poor man 
toiling for his daily bread, rising early and returning 
late, engaged in bodily labours to such an extent as 
necessarily to prevent the exertion of his mental powers. 
Knowledge cannot be the purpose for which he was 
bom into the world, and yet the majority of men are in 
this position of life, and He who so placed them is their 
all- wise Creator. But surely the purpose for which the 
life of man as man was given him must be something 
which it may be possible for all men to perform. 

2. Still less is it true, as some men seem to say, or at 
least to imply, that it is man's work to discover new 
truths, and add to the stock of the world's inventions 
and artistic improvements. Were this so, it would be 
impossible to account for those premature deaths which 
so often carry off the man of science when some notable 
discovery is, as it were, forming itself within him^ and on 
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the point of emerging into light. With him it dies ; 
ho cannot hand it on to his successor. His torch is ex- 
tinguished. The long weary hours of toil and research 
have gone for nothing. The tree is fallen just as the 
fruit was ripening to the hand. This would be incom- 
patible with the fact of an all-wise and all-merciful 
Governor of the. world, were it such fruit as this that it 
was His purpose that the plants which His hand had 
planted should bring forth. Nor could we conceive on 
this hypothesis of the possibility of the Newtons and 
Galileos, and other men remarkable for their inventions, 
having appeared so late in the history of the world. 

3. The desire after distinction is instinctive to the 
human heart, nor is it in itself wrong. On the contrary, 
it probably exists in some degree in every high mind 
which struggles to lift itself out of the mire and clay 
which clog the wings of its spirit and keep it sunk in 
material cares and pursuits. That 

" We can make our Uves sublime. 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time/' — 

is an elevated and elevating thought, and one which 
the Christian moralist will not dismiss as an unlawful 
incentive to action because the majority of men, not 
knowing what true sublimity of life is, hunt after its 
reflection instead of the substantial reality, and be- 
cause their purpose is not to glorify God, or to benefit 
their race, but to magnify themselves in the eyes of 
men. Ambition, in its popular sense, is a hardening, 
deadening thing, which crushes out the gentler feelings 
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of humanity. It is a vain and empty thing, seeking 
after what can never be attained^ or satisfy if attained. 
But this is no reason why there should not exist a 
certain desire after eminence, distinction, and honour, 
which is right. Such desire is implanted in our na- 
ture: it is not; therefore, a thing to be eradicated as 
wholly bad, but to be regulated, as, under certain con- 
ditions, good. 

But is it therefore possible that the purpose for 
which we are placed in this world can be to aim at 
distinction, and to seek for a high position among our 
fellow-men P Even worldly men, constantly as they 
act as though this were so, yet themselves supply a 
proof to the contrary, for no one is ever found to 
acknowledge that honour or eminence is his object. 
The man who seeks them, and seeks them for their own 
sake, will always represent, even to himself, that he is 
seeking them, not for themselves, but for something be- 
yond, which by their means he will be able to perform. 
Heathen moralists, too, have shewn that their attain- 
ment is accidental, and that they depend more upon 
others than the person concerned both for their attain- 
ment and their retention \ Christians see°^ that the 
only thing which gives an appearance of justification 
to the ambitious man is this, — that the desire after 
esteem and honour, and the legitimate object of that 
desire, have become divorced; that whereas it is, in 
truth, God's esteem and God's approbation, and honour 

^ Aristotle, Eih. Nicom. i. 10. 

"> See Bishop Butler's Sermon on the Love of Ckxt 
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from God that we ought to seek, for the sake of 
satisfying that affection of our naturei the world has 
substituted man's esteem, and man's approbation, and 
honour from man ; and so instead of practising piety 
in the fear of the Lord, people lay themselves out to 
earn the estimation of men, and covet the high places 
of the world as a sign to themselves of having gained 
that estimation. 

4. That the acquisition of wealth cannot be the pur- 
pose of our lives is acknowledged by all in word, but this 
acknowledgment is belied in the case of the majority by 
their acts. Yet surely it were wise either to allow the 
principle or to cease to act upon it. On this point, 
however, I believe that I need not here dwell, for while 
we have many faults in this place, mammon- worship is, 
I believe, not one of them. Here at least a man is 
valued, not by what he has, but by what he is ; and a 
generous feeling of sympathy with the brave struggles 
of poverty has been fostered by the wise and humane 
regulations by which our founders strove successfully 
to protect the weakness of the poor from the encroach- 
ments of the rich. With the abolition or modification 
of those regulations we must be on our guard, lest that 
generous spirit, which loves to acknowledge the poor 
man as in precisely the same position as his richer 
neighbour, without at the same time looking with any 
rancour or hostility on the latter, be found to die away, 
or to become greatly weakened, and lest the honour which 
is now so cheerfully granted to the man who has raised 
himself by his own efforts be exchanged for an admira- 
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tion of wealth. But as yet, at any rate, there is little 
danger of the pursuit of mammon being here regarded, 
whatever may be the case elsewhere, as the grand ob- 
ject of life. 

5. The next rival claimant is likely to be heard 
with greater favour. Enjoyment is the end for which 
most people practically do live, although they do not 
propose it to themselves as their end. And this is more 
especially the case before they have yet come to recog- 
nise what solemn things life and its responsibilities are. 
Were we to ask ourselves at the end of a day, or a week, 
What was my motive in doing such and such an act P 
Bs each recurred to our memory, should we find that 
It was love of knowledge, or love of distinction, or love 
of money, or love of God that had moved us P or should 
we have to say that it was simply love of enjoyment ? 
that we did it merely to please ourselves P But if we 
act thus upon the principle of self-enjoyment, why do 
we not justify it as a principle of action P But if we 
cannot justify it, why do we go on acting upon itP So 
&r as we thus act we are living the lives, not of men, 
but of boys, who are actuated by the impulses of feeling, 
pursuing anything that may come before them, with- 
out a rule of life to guide or a principle of conduct to 
control them**. 

6. But if desultory self-gratification is not the object 



* Ata/^4pu 8* ohB^v viot rijy ijXtKicur fl rh ^Bos vtap6s' oh yap frapk rhy 
Xp^yov ^ tlW^trlfts, &\A^ 9th rh Korh irddos ^y Kol Sca^civ iKoo-ra. — Ar, 
Mh, Nieom. i. 3. 6. 
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of our lives, shall we find the purpose of our creation in 
its exact contrary? in self-devotion to some great cause P 
Are we placed in the world in order to promote the 
cause of liberty or of order P to relieve suffering P to 
elevate the masses P to extend the borders of the king- 
dom of Christ upon earth P Most certainly, if we do 
our duty we shall be engaged throughout the greater 
part of our days in one or all of these works ; but yet 
to perform these works is not the primary purpose 
of our lives. We could not, on that hypothesis, ac- 
count for the facts which meet us day by day. Take, 
again, the example of an early death. Look, for in- 
stance, at the case of a Bishop who, but a few years ago, 
went forth, I might almost say, from this place, for 
the sake of laboriously building up the Church of 
Christ in South Africa®. No cause could be higher; 
no one was more adapted for successfully promoting 
it; and yet in the midst, or rather in the beginning 
of his labours, he is cut off, and with him the work 
which he had originated may perish. Is it, then, the 
case that the object of his life has been a failure P that 
he has not done that which he was put into the world 
to do P Not so, for these his labours were not the final 
cause of his life, they were but the means by which the 
real purpose of his life was carried out. 

Or, again, take the example of a clergyman, zealous 
and acfive in his Master's cause, cut off by a disease, 
brought on perhaps by over-exertion, just as his in- 



Bishop Armstrong. 
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fluence Is beginning to cany everything before it. 
Such cases are of daily occurrence, and we bear it 
said tbat sucb events are strange and mysterious dis- 
pensations of Providence, to wbicb we must bow with- 
out attempting to understand them. They would be 
not only strange and mysterious, but inexpKcable, 
were it the case that we were placed in this world 
with the primary and direct purpose of advancing any 
cause, even the highest. 

But, in truth, the great work which we have to do in 
life is to fear the Lord and depart from evil. The exer- 
cise of piety and goodness, springing, as it must spring, 
from the love of God, is the object with which we are 
placed in this world, and should be our occupation and our 
delight. All men cannot become learned, but all can 
be good. All men cannot add to the stock of the world's 
knowledge, but they can do acts of kindness to. their 
neighbours. Circumstances may prevent a man from 
obtaining distinction, but those very circumstances will 
give him occasion for exercising virtue, and repressing 
impatient feelings and proud thoughts. Poverty must 
be the lot of the majority, but the wealthy and the poor 
can be alike rich in faith and good works. Happiness 
and enjoyment, however much they may be sought for, 
are not to be had in this world — nay, the more that 
they are coveted, the less are they to be obtained — but 
pain and pleasure, sorrow and enjoyment, are almost 
the elements out of which piety grows. We may spend 
our strength in the cause of goodness and truth, and 
may sink into our graves seeing falsehood and evil 
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triimipliant. But lie that seeks God and follows after 
righteousQess cannot be disappointed, lie cannot £eu1 
to attain his object, and success in his search is its 
own exceeding great reward- 
Indeed, it is remarkable to see how the religious 
man, because he is a religious man, will pursue after 
and attain those very ends which others, perhaps vainly, 
seek after for their own sake, as if sufiGlcient and satisfy- 
ing in themselves. Religion will require him to seek 
knowledge, but it will not be with the selfish purpose 
with which the worldly man seeks knowledge, — not be- 
cause, according to the proverb which is half true and 
half false and therefore half wise and half pernicious, 
" Knowledge is power,'' — power which may be used in 
aggrandizing self, — but with the purpose of beating 
back error, unveiling pretensions which rest upon no 
foundjation, and refuting sophistry. Religion, again, 
will lead him to add to the world's stock of knowledge 
and arts, in some cases because it will bid him exert 
those peculiar mathematical or inventive faculties which 
God may have given him as a duty to God and to his 
fellow-creatures, and in general by placing before him 
for speculation, and pressing upon his notice, the sub- 
limest subject of contemplation, the nature of God and 
the relation of man towards Him, and the consequences 
to man flowing out of that relation ; while at the same 
time it offers him the strongest motive for forwarding 
any real artistic improvement, viz., the desire of benefit- 
ing his fellow-men. 
Again, the religious man will seek for approbation, 
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but it will be God's approbation of whicli he will be 
ambitiousy and tiie approbation of God's monitor, bis 
conscience, not tbe idle and fleeting praise of what 
men call Public Opinion. He will be distinguisbed and 
eminenty but it will be by tbe love of God, which marks 
biTn out as a superior from among the crowd. Nor will 
his desire after eminence involve any pleasure in seeing 
others inferior to himself, but wUl be part of an earnest 
longing and endeavour to raise both himself and others 
to a position less grovelling and less distant from God 
than that which they now hold. 

And though worldly riches will never be precious in 
bis eyes, because they take their value from their power 
of purchasing the good things of this life, which he does 
not covet, yet he will be rich in that which will alone 
purchase what his soul seeks, — in the merits of Christ, 
appropriated and made his own by humble faith, and 
in those acts of love which, though not the cause of 
our salvation, — ^which Christ's merits alone can be, — 
are yet, by God's will, and perhaps in the necessity of 
things, the condition without which we may not be 
accepted. 

Nor will the enjoyments of any other life be equal to 
that of the religious man ; for whatever pleasure may 
be, — ^that indefinable and indescribable thing which all 
feel, but none can explain, — ^if it be consequent upon 
the exertion of the soul's faculties^', the higher the facul- 
ties exerted, and the nobler the object on which those 

p Aristotle* 
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faculties are exerted, the greater will be the accom- 
panying pleasure ; or if it be the result of an affection 
meeting with its proper object % what can be more satis- 
fying, how can there arise a higher pleasure, than that 
which springs from our highest affection, love, em- 
bracing its highest object, God ? 

Once more, it is impossible but that the man who 
acts upon the simple principle of piety should devote 
himself to the advancement of a good and high cause 
equally with the man who makes the latter his sole 
object. The fear of the Lord will compel him to love 
all that is good, and to hate all that is evil ; and his 
earnestness of purpose will compel him to take his 
side with the former, and against the latter. At dif- 
ferent times the great struggle for good against evil 
takes different forms: sometimes it takes the form of 
a battle for liberty, when the cry of the slave writhing 
under the rod of his master^ or of the subject groaning 
in his dimgeon", rises up before God and man, and calls 
upon us to "consider the oppressions that are done 
under the sun, and behold the tears of such as are 
oppressed, and they have no comforter, and on the 
side of their oppressors there is power, but they have 
no comforter ;" or when the human spirit, overloaded 
and crushed with a mass of accumulated superstitions, 
rises up and gasps for the fresh air of freedom and 
truth* : sometimes it takes the form of defending what 
is right against its assailants. But whenever it is the 
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pase that the good is either oppressed or attacked by 
the wicked, then the man who acts from the fear of the 
Lord must take his part^ and must devote himself to 
the overthrow of evil or to the support of what is good. 
And fso he will very probably be set down by the 
superficial observer as a party-man, merely because 
he takes those measures which alone are possible for 
maintaining or vipdicating what is good. 

In like manner, the man who simply wishes to be 
practically pious cannot refrain from, earnestly con- 
tending for the &ith once delivered to the saints. For, 
doctrines being nothing else than facts respecting the 
Divine nature and the relation of man to God, when 
once ^ man, who wishes in the singleness of his heart 
to fear the Lord, is convinced that God has revealed 
certain facts or doctrines, and that He has declared 
them to be of infinite importance for the salvation of 
His creatures, he caimot be indifferent to them ; he must 
regard them as a heritage more precious than gold and 
silver, and to be maintained through life and unto death. 
Lideed, brethren, I will say, however much it may be 
opposed to a prevailing sentiment of the day, that the 
blind and intolerant zeal of the middle ages, whereby 
men attempted to work out by their wrath what they 
supposed to be the righteousness of God, evil as it was 
in itself, was yet better and a sign of better things 
than the indifference which elevates itself upon its petty 
mound of observation, and thence speculates immoved 
on the truths of Christianity, and the guesses of in- 
fidelity, and the corruptions of Romanism, as each alike 

c 
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exliibitiiig certain phases or products of the human 
mind; and therefore alike worthy of consideration, but 
not containing matter to touch and move the affections, 
not offering any adequate motive to stir the depths of 
a man's spirit, so that he should be willing to live and 
die in supporting the one and resisting the other. 

The man, then, who acts upon the simple motive 
of piety, will be found to do from that motive those 
things which ^re performed by less perfect characters 
for their own sake. The end of his life embraces within 
itself the end of theirs. And this life of simple piety 
is indeed man's true life. Thus only can we account 
for the phenomena presented both by the world's his- 
tory and our daily experience. If knowledge is the 
purpose of our life, then God's purpose has failed, for, 
after all, how little is the world's , knowledge ! How 
less than nothing are the results of our laborious rea- 
sonings and questionings, when compared with the in- 
tuitive apprehensions of superior intelligences ! How 
few are able from circumstances to know even what 
man can know ! Or, again, if eminence, or wealth, or 
enjoyment, or even the prosecution of a noble cause, 
is the purpose of our lives, then again the purpose of 
our creation has failed, for how little of eminence, or 
of wealth, or of enjoyment can be attained! How 
few are able to reach even to what is attainable ! 
How little and how seldom do our efforts advance 
the good cause that we have at heart ! But to every 
man, without one exception, the world does supply 
materials for training in piety. Joy and sorrow. 
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failure and success^ all the circumstances in wliicli we 
are placed^ tend to this end. And when once we have 
grasped the truth that it is training in piety which is 
the real purpose of our lives, then, and then only, we 
have a key to the many riddles which, without it, we 
might revolve, baffled and perplexed, for ever. Then 
the pieces fall into their place ; then the landscape be- 
comes clear and comprehensible. We see that this world 
is a vast garden in which there are growing plants of 
different excellencies and qualities, some in the sun- 
shine and some in the shade, some in rich and well- 
watered soil, some in dry and arid ground, but all 
capable of reaching the degree of perfection which is 
their perfection ; and when they have reached that per- 
fection, or else when they have reached that point of 
decadence from which they never can recover, either 
removed to the new garden of Eden, or cut down 
because cumbering the ground, and cast into the fire. 
In this point only the comparison does not hold good, 
that the plants of a garden depend upon external cir- 
cumstances for their excellence or their depravation, 
while — such is the consequence of the awful gift of 
free-will — man makes his own fate. He is placed 
by the free mercy of God in Christ in a state of 
salvation, and then it is left to him to decide whether 
by a God-fearing course of piety he will fulfil the pur- 
pose of his life, and in the end attain to eternal bliss, 
or whether he wiU spend himself in the pursuit of the 
fleeting idols of the world, the lust of the eyes, the lust 
of the flesh, and the pride of life, and so in the end 
incur condemnation and ruin. 
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Brethren, I know well tliat the cause of purity and 
goodness and piety and religion in this place suffers 
more perhaps than from any other things from a secret 
feeling entertained by many a young man that there is 
something more manly and brave in vice than in piety. 
Such a notion is insinuated and taken for granted by 
the vicious, in order to give themselves a false standing- 
ground of superiority to their betters ; and there is a 
secret perplexed misgiving in the heart of many young 
men, that there is something manly and spirited in the 
bold transgression of law and morality in which the 
profligate man glories. But we have now seen that so 
far is this from being the case, that no one really leads 
the life of a man except one who leads a life of piety ; 
and the only thing which makes the claim of the vici- 
ous man plausible is this, that high spirit makes one 
part of a manly character, but it no more on that ac- 
coimt constitutes manliness than one exaggerated limb 
constitutes a well-developed body. Manliness consists 
in the development of all our faculties, properly and 
duly controlled, each by each, as one has more rightful 
authority than another, not by the preponderance of 
one, in itself an inferior, over the rest. Rather it is 
you, — you who attend the daily service in your College 
Chapel not as a form but because you love to pray, — 
you who come to the weekly sermon preached in this 
Church, — ^you who attend the Holy Communion when 
you may, — you who do your daily duties with respect 
to College lectures, and the ordinary routine of educa- 
tion, — ^it is you who are playing the part of men, it is 
you who are living the lives of men. And those poor 
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self-conceited ones wIlo arrogate to themselves the title 
of high-spirited and manly, — pass a few years, and, be- 
lieve me, you will then recognise, if you do not now, 
what objects they are, not of contempt, for that feeling 
is imworthy of you, but of the deepest compassion, be- 
cause they have so failed to discover the purpose of 
life, and instead of regarding its solemn responsibili- 
ties, have looked upon it as a jest, and^a plaything, 
and an amusement. 

To fear the Lord, and depart from evil — this is the 
highest wisdom of man as man, and it is the mark of a 
manly, as distinct from a childish, mind, to recognise 
such a course of life as man's wisdom, and to act ac- 
cordingly. 

It is for you, you who in this place are year by year 
launched into the world of action and thought, to take 
your choice. On the one side wisdom invites you to 
the fear of the Lord, on the other folly calls you to the 
embrace of sin. The end of one course is " a crown of 
glory,*' the end of the other is " bitter as wormwood." 
Whether ye will do well to follow the one or the other, 
judge ye. 
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Jtpj^> I tfe^afet as a t^ilJr ; hot fafejen | fotame a man, | 
pttt afeag jcl^ilirisl^ Ifeinjs/' 

T7ERY often we are told in Holy Scripture that we 
» must be like little children if we would be Christ's 
disciples: — "Verily I say imto you," says our Lord, 
" Except ye be converted, and become as little children, 
ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven^/' And 
again, — " Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of 
heaven as a little child, he shall not enter therein °/' 
And commenting on these words, the Church, in her 
Baptismal Service, bids us notice "How our Saviour 
Christ commanded the children to be brought unto 
Him ; how He blamed those that would have kept 
them from Him; how, by His outward gesture and 
deed. He declared His goodwill towards them; how 
He exhorteth all men to follow their innocency." We 
must, then, be like children, if we would be Christ's. 

But, again, we must be unlike them, for " when we 
become men," we must, with St. Paul, "put away 
childish things^." We must "in understanding be 
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men*." We must be " no more children, tossed to and 
fro, and carried about with every wind of doctrine, by 
the sleight of men and cunning craftiness, whereby 
they lie in wait to deceive;" but we must "come in 
the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ'." 

To be childlike is commended of God and required of 
us ; to be childish is denounced and condemned. We 
must be like children in their simplicity, their guileless- 
ness, their innocence, their purity, their affectionateness ; 
we must " lay aside all maUce, and all guile, and hypo- 
crisies, and envies, and all evil speakings, and as new- 
bom babes, desire the sincere millr of the Word, that 
we may grow thereby 8 ;" we must be amlike children in 
their weakness, their timidity, their indecision, their 
fretfiilness, their ignorance, their foolishness. We must 
be like them by being plain, open, docile, unknowing 
of evil, loving; we must be unlike them, by being 
strong, brave, firm, patient, wise. 

It is more especially at the time when we cease to 
be children, and become men, that we are bound to be 
very careful to put away childishness, lest childish- 
ness cling to us throughout our lives. Childishness 
is not a thing which will drop away from us of itself 
when we have reached a certain age. Many men — I 
know not whether I should not say the majority of 
men — are children to the day of their death. They 
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cease, indeed, to be cliildren in years, and in those 
qualities in which we must be all children, if we wotdd 
see the kingdom of heaven ; but they are children in 
their childishness still, — they never become men. 

There is no time which we can fix as that in which 
we have entered on manhood. Nature ever works 
without harsh transitions, and, save in exceptional 
cases, the man has a morbid mind who is able to 
look inwards at himself, and say, Yesterday 1 was a 
boy, and to-day I am a man. Nevertheless, it is 
generally during the period which tve pass at the 
University that this great change, — ^this change so 
incomparably greater than any other which can hap- 
pen to us, — slowly, imperceptibly, and without our 
clear consciousness, comes upon us. 

It is at this time, then, that we should cease to speak 
as a child, to understand as a child, to think as a child, 
and should put away childish things. 

Let us see what those things are in which childish- 
ness especially shews itself in this place. 

The first that I will mention is weakness. 

With young men weakness seems to be a more 
terrible and more efficient weapon in the hands of the 
devil for destroying souls, than deliberate wickedness. 
There are few, very few young men who are deliber- 
ately Wicked ; I do not know that I have ever known 
one. There is still too much of the warm and good 
imptdses of nature about them ; there is too much of 
the grace of Baptism still bedewing and softening their 
hearts. They are not deliberately wicked; but souls 
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are lost by weakness, — ^more in number than by de- 
liberate wickedness, — for weakness leads into unpre- 
meditated sin, and occasional indulgence in sin to de- 
liberate and wilM sin. 

It is very, very seldom that a man comes to the 
University with the deliberate purpose of living vici- 
ously ; but he is weak. He is taken into the company 
of a set of men senior to himself, with whom it is a 
gratification to him to associate : he finds among them 
habits of thought and expression and act, which in 
his soul he loathes ; but he is weak ; how can he resist 
the evil P nay, how can he avoid taking part in it, for 
he must not, he thinks, make himself singular ? And 
so the licentious thought, or the coarse word, or the 
oath, is welcomed with a smile, and from the smile 
the advance is rapid to partaking in what he first 
shrank from, and from partaking in it to glorying in 
it, and from thence becoming the tempter to others, as 
he had been himself tempted, and had fallen. 

Or, again, it may be not direct sin, but idleness, into 
which a man is tempted by weakness. He may find 
that others are idle, that there are the counter claims 
of amusements and society which interfere with the 
claims of study: he does not deliberately determine 
to be idle, and to throw away that precious time which 
no after exertions or regrets will recover, but circum- 
stances lead him into idleness, and he has not the 
strength to resist, — ^he is weak. 

Here, then, is one main element of that childishness 
which we have to put away, — the weakness which, in 
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spite of the prompting of our better nature, leads us 
into sin or idleness from the example of others, or 
what we choose to call the force of circumstances. 

And closely connected with this weakness is cowardice. 
We are afraid of our neighbours, or rather of our own 
imagination of what our neighbours think of us. It 
may be that we despise in our hearts the very men by 
whom we are led, and detest their sentiments and tone 
of mind; but, nevertheless, we are led by them, we 
applaud their sentiments, we adopt their tone. Why P 
Because we are cowards; such cowards, that through 
fear of man who is a worm, and the son of man who 
is a worm, nay, of some man whom in our hearts we 
despise, we lift ourselves up against, and by our acts 
defy, the Almighty God of heaven and earth. We do 
not wish to waste our time ; we do not wish to run 
into foolish expences ; we do not wish to drink wine in 
excess ; we do not wish to place upon the walls of our 
rooms licentious pictures; we do not wish to be led 
into gambling : but what will such an one think or 
.say if we do not? What cowardice is here! what 
weakness ! And who is such an one ? Is he superior 
to the imited judgment of all good and wise men? 
is he not one whom his elders regard at best with 
great pity ? And after all, what should be the standard 
of right and wrong to a Christian man P Is it the judg- 
ment of man at all, much less of this or that man P is 
it not rather the judgment of God P 

Another manner in which childishness exhibits itself 
is indecision. A man knows what he is about : be it 
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good that he is bent upon, or be it evil, he yet knows 
what he is doing ; he makes up his mind as to what it 
is that he. wishes, and then he sets to work to eflTect 
what he has determined upon : he has a purpose, 
whether right or wrong. A child, on the contrary, 
lives on from day to day, not looking stedfastly forward 
into the future, not gathering, as he ought, experience 
fix)m the past, — a being of the present alone. 

If we would be men, one of the first things that we 
should do, when we come to the University, is to ask 
ourselves what we have come here for. Is it to get rid 
of a certain amoimt of time ? is it to run into dissipa- 
tion P is it to indulge our passions P is it to do as little 
work as we can without being sent away from the 
College P is it to disappoint the expectations and break 
the heart of our parents P If it is any of these, then let 
us deliberately sit down and think how we shall best 
eflfect our purpose. But if it is none of these, — ^if we do 
really come here to cultivate our minds, to develope our 
intellectual powers, to train our moral faculties, to be 
taught in the Christian faith, to equip ourselves with 
knowledge and piety, then what childishness is it, not 
to hold by our purpose, but to be led astray from it by 
every butterfly temptation that comes in our way — now 
perhaps diligently giving ourselves up to work, and 
anon carried away in this direction and that, in the 
midst of our strenuous idleness not making any pro- 
gress in the path which we have, or ought to have, 
marked out for ourselves to follow ! 

The strong will, the firm purpose, the keen intellect 
are no proofs of goodness ; they belong to Satan in the 
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amplest measure : but it is impossible that a man can. 
be a good man imless lie is determined upon good, and 
unless be has strength enough to act upon his deter- 
mination. 

Fretfdlness, again, and impatience, and a disposition 
to quarrel with our circumstances, instead of making the 
best of them, is a sign of childishness. Patience, and 
gentleness, and docility belong to the true man. Chil- 
dren and brute-creatures will be ever struggling against 
what controls their wills, instead of finding in those 
restraints a wholesome discipline to their wills. Men 
do not so. Nee jactare jugum vita didicere magistra. 
This development of childishness would shew itself in 
chafing at the regulations of the University or of the 
College, attending to them as little as is possible ; hold- 
ing aloof from the Fellows and Tutors of the College, 
instead of acting towards them in a frank, open, and 
friendly manner, which I am quite sure will in aU 
cases be found to be reciprocated. 

Another characteristic of children which we have to 
put aside is ignorance. Children are ignorant, but we 
expect them to be so. In men ignorance is a shame 
to them. This ignorance must be done away by severe 
and earnest study; for there is much indeed to learn 
if we would have that degree of knowledge which be- 
comes men, as such, to have. And similarly there is 
in children what, if it existed in men, would be called 
foolishness. This, too, we have to rid ourselves of, and 
make ourselves wise, by prayer, by thought, by study, 
and by self-control in our everyday acts. 

This, then, is what we have to do : — to put away the 
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weakness, and cowardice, and indecision, and fretfiilness, 
and ignorance, and foolishness of children; and while 
we become strong, and brave, and firm, and patient, and 
learned, and wise, we must still retain the graces of 
childhood, without which no man shall see the Lord, — 
innocence, purity, gentleness, guilelessness, simplicity, 
forgivingness. It is a noble thing to be a Christian 
man, but it is a hard thing. It is not to be attained 
by convulsive eflforts after an outside appearance of 
manliness, which, in truth, are only signs of childish- 
ness, but by honestly, frankly, ingenuously doing our 
immediate duty, whatever it may be, towards God and 
towards man, not with eye-service, as men-pleasers, tut 
fearing the Lord ; and more particularly in this place 
by carrying out in our own persons, in a hearty, docile, 
and affectionate spirit, the system of education which is 
here at work. 

We have been to-day invited to attend next Simday 
at the Supper of the Lord : let us not forget this 
during the present week; let our earnest resolution 
and prayer, then, and now, and ever, be that we may 
grow up into a perfect man, into that perfection which, 
as men, we are able to attain here : let us determine 
that we wiU put off childishness; and while we are 
still "in malice children,*' let us resolve, by God's 
help, to be in spirit, in thought, and in understand- 
ing, men. 
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ST. JAMES i. 27. 



ff0 bisit l^e fetl^erless anb foib0fe8 ht tl^eir afflicticrn, anb I0 
Iwepf }pm$di ««sp0tttlr &0m ll^je fajorlb/' 

THE word * religion' is one wliich is used in several 
senses. Sometimes we employ it as a comprehen- 
sive term, including under it both faith and practice ; 
sometimes in a more restricted acceptation, as in a way 
distinguishing the latter from the former. Thus when 
we speak of the Christian religion, we mean the faith 
of Christ, and the dispositions and duties flowing there- 
from : but, again, we sometimes speak of a man as a 
religious man, meaniirg thereby one who fulfils his 
practical duties, although not versed in the doctrines of 
the faith. In the mouth of a Christian, then, religion 
may in one sense be considered to mean the simi of 
Christianity, doctrinal and moral, in another to be 
confined to Christian ethics. 

On this double sense of the word 'religion* a fal- 
lacy has been foimded in connection with the verse 
wliich I have taken for my text, as though St. James 
meant that the Christian faith was. nothing else than 
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benevolence and morality. In reply to this error, it 
has been pointed out that the word here used for re- 
ligion is Oprja-KcCa, and that Opy\<TK€ia means the outward 
service and ceremonial of religion, not spiritual reli- 
gion itself. Thus the Apostle's meaning would come 
to be that whereas other religions had their outward 
form* and ceremonies, arbitrary, and indifferent except 
so far as they were symbolical, the Christian religion 
is distinguished by having morality for its outward 
service and ceremonial, within which it is itself en- 
shrined, that "the scheme of grace and truth, which 
came through Jesus Christ, has Hght for its garment, 
and its very robe is righteousness," that " morality is 
the body of which the faith in Christ is the soul^.*' 
And this argimient of Coleridge may be well main- 
tained and enlarged upon. But to meet the error to 
the support of which this text has been perverted, it 
is sufficient to point out, first, that the word 'religion' 
is here used in its narrower sense, and not meant to be 
convertible with Christianity; this would account for 
there being no mention of believing, as well as of 
doing : and, secondly, that the Apostle is not defining 
at all, but only describing that of which he speaks, by 
some of its more prominent characteristics ; this would 
account for the absence — if such absence there be — of 
the mention of some of the practical duties of the 
Christian life. His words flow naturally out of the 
previous verse: he had there declared that a man's 
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religion was vain who did not bridle his tongue ; and 
then to meet the question which might arise, "Shall 
I then be religious if I bridle my tongue ? is that the 
only duty of Christian practice?" he continues that 
in addition to this, Christian morals would require a 
man " to visit the fatherless and widows in their afflic- 
tion, and to keep himself unspotted from the world." 

It is, then, a mistake to consider that St. James is 
here deliberately defining what the moral duties of a 
Christian are ; but if we guard against this mistake, 
we may well look upon his words as sketching in out- 
line our duty towards our neighbour and our duty to- 
wards ourselves ; that is, Christian ethics in relation to 
others and in relation to self: the first is described as 
"visiting the fatherless and widows in their affliction ;" 
this is what the ordinary moralist calls benevolence: 
the second, as "keeping himself unspotted from the 
world;" this is what 'the ordinary moralist calls tem- 
perance. Let us mark how the inspired writer's 
principles of morals are the same as, and yet difierent 
&om, those which are usually laid down. 

We may notice three chief differences: — first, the 
mind is immediately turned to God ; St. James does 
not tell us that our standard is to be the general esti- 
mation of mankind, or the judgment of the good man, 
or our own judgment projected into the distant future 
by an act of will and looking back upon the present as 
something past, or the decision of our consciences, right 
and true as all of these, more or less, are ; but he says, 
"Before God, even the Father." It is God's judgment 
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which is to be our standard ; His eye which is to be on 
all our acts; His perfections with reference to which 
and in imitation of which our feelings and dispositions 
are to be regulated, and our actions performed. Secondly, 
the Benevolence and Beneficence of the mere moralist 
becomes converted, by the touch of Christianity, into 
Sympathy and active Love : and, thirdly, the Temper- 
ance and self-control of the philosopher is changed 
into imspotted Purity of heart. It is to these two 
points, Sympathy working itself out in living acts of 
love, and Purity in the midst of a defiling world, that 
I wish to draw your attention, as the two great com- 
prehensive moral duties of the Christian towards others 
and towards himself. 

I. First, then, we may notice that there is no attempt 
made by Christianity to crush the feelings, and to re- 
duce the soul which is to be virtuous to a state of 
passionless calm. Christianity, like the better systems 
of heathen philosophy, recognises both the need and the 
use of the affections. Accordingly in the text before 
us, we are told " to visit the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction;'* a form of expression which is ad- 
dressed especially to the feelings, and implies the duty 
of the right exercise of compassion. But, again, while 
Christianity allows and enjoins the due use of the pas- 
sions and affections, it nevertheless does not allow us 
to be ruled by them, or to rest contented with their 
indulgence, as though that were all that is required. 
There is nothing otiose in the precept of visiting the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction; no mere re- 

D 
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ceptivlty of passive impressions from objects of distress 
which is demanded of us, but earnest, vigorous, and 
energetic acts ; no mere bestowing of an alms on a 
loathsome object and passing quickly on away from 
the suflferer and away from the thought of suflfering, 
but a patient, active, unobtrusive seeking out of the 
afflicted and weary-hearted, whether in the cottages of 
the poor or the houses of the rich, and pouring in upon 
the breaking heart the oil of the spirit of comfort ; no 
mere avoidance of Lazarus at the door, in order that 
we may sit unpained with Dives at the feast ; no "sigh- 
ing for wretchedness,*' while at the same time we "shun, 
the wretched ;'' no nursing of delicate sympathies, the 
offspring of sentiment and imagination. Better, far 
better than this is the cold benevolence of the worldly 
benefactor, who at least does something, though he feels 
not for him whom he relieves as his brother man or 
brother Christian ^ True sympathy and love, while it 
avoids coldness, is no such effeminate thing as sensi- 
bility, but a hardy principle, which, taking its origin 
from the feeling of compassion at the sight of suffering, 
shoots up into an active resolution to relieve distress, 
buds forth into acts of kindness, act succeeding act, and 
at length arrives at its maturity as a habit and dis- 



' But eyen tbifl, this oold benevolence 
Seems worth, seems manhood, when there rise before me 
The sluggard Pity's vision- weaving tribe. 
Who sigh for wretchedness, yet shun the wretched^ 
Nursing in some delicious solitude, 
Their slothful loves and dainty sympathies. 

CoUrid^e, Poetical Works, i. 229. 
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position of mind more tender than benevolence and 
beneficence, more manly and stable than passion, act 
and feeling harmonized together, each assisting, each 
controlling the other, rendering at once the heart ready- 
to respond to the cry of woe, and the hands and the 
feet ready to exert themselves for its relief. 

There is, perhaps, something ia love, whether re- 
garded as an affection or as a principle of action — a 
something by which it differs from all other affections 
and principles of our nature — which has never yet been 
ftdly drawn out by moralists. This is indicated by the 
fact that, so far as we can see, our other affections will 
hereafter be either swallowed up and cease to exist, 
as fear and hope, or only remain in a duUed and 
faint state, as perhaps compassion ; but the affection of 
love we can only imagine as growing broader, fuller, 
deeper, and becoming the one animating passion and 
principle of our beings. At this, however, I cannot do 
more than glance. The phenomena of love in this 
life, with which we are now more concerned, are 
pointed out by St. Paul in his well-known chapter in 
the Epistle to the Corinthians : — " Charity suffereth 
long, and is kind ; charity envieth not ; charity vaunt- 
eth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave itself 
unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, 
thinketh no evil ; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth 
in the truth; beareth all things, believeth all thiugs, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things*^." 



* 1 Cor. xiii. 4. 
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Brethren, is there not a deficiency among ns in this 
place of the great principle of Christian sympathy ? 
I speak not of the idle dreams and morbid imagina- 
tions with which a school of so-called philosophy now 
passed away connected that word ; I speak of hard work 
which would be done if we had that principle didy, 
and (is it not so?) is not done from the want of it. 
I speak not, again, of that weakness misnamed charity, 
which woidd prevent ns from denouncing error when 
God's truth and the love of souls require that we 
should denounce it, nor of that feebleness of pur- 
pose which, under the name of kindness, would relax 
the bonds of wholesome discipline ; I speak of our ordi- 
nary and daily life. Is it not so, that we lire each in 
our own circle, careless often of entering into the feel- 
ings and pursuits of others? that the mind and heart 
of those who perhaps live on the same staircase with 
us, and sit at the same table, are unknown ground to 
usP that we make little effort to break down those 
barriers which naturally and innocently grow up be- 
tween the different generations of men, which yet 
do so much harm by isolating us one &om another P 
Those especially amongst us who are in any way en- 
trusted with authority over others — I speak particularly 
to those of my own age, — do we well remember that one 
day the question shall be asked of each of us, " Where 
is My flock that was committed to thee P" young men, 
waxen to be turned to good or evil, with hot impulses, 
it may be, and uncontrolled desires, yet full of generous 
instinct, and needing only a combination of gentleness 
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and firmness to mould them once for all for good P Is 
it not so, that in too many cases they are wandering as 
sheep without a shepherd, in matters of faith, it may be, 
at the beck of any bewildering sophistry that arises for 
the moment, and in matters of practice at the guidance 
of iheir feelings, good or bad, according as one or the 
other happen to be the strongest? And we know it 
not. Nay, but if we had this principle of Christian 
Sympathy and active Love, would it not make us know 
itP would it not take us out of our own rooms, from 
our &vourite pursuit P would it not open our rooms to 
others more ungrudgingly, in spite of the work on 
which we are longiag to occupy our disengaged time P 
would it not make us try more to realize our position 
as in loco fratris, and to attempt to make those with 
whom we are brought into relation regard ujs, as far as 
may be, as their elder brothers, in no way differing 
fix)m themselves except in having had a little more 
experience than they have yet had time to gather P 
And if here and there we should be recompensed with 
the scoff of the ill-nurtured or the deceit of the hypo- 
crite, what else is this but what we have to expect in 
all our dealings in lifeP It is no argument against 
visiting the fatherless and widows in their affliction 
that there will be some who wiU scorn our presence, 
some who wiU mock behind our backs, and some who 
will seek to deceive us for their own advantage ; neither 
should the analogous danger prevent \x& from the duty 
which I am urging. 

How often is it that men come to this place^ weak, 
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it may be, and with minds unformed, but yet witb good 
hearts and kindly instincts, who might be kept straight 
by a word of sympathy ! But the word is often not 
spoken, and under t^e different temptations to which 
they are exposed they drift off into isolation, suUen- 
ness, discontent, and, if they come to no worse, yet at 
least they lose that spirit of readiness and willingness 
which is essential in the work of education. It is their 
own fault, it may be said, they need not do so, and they 
may blame themselves. That is true, but yet such will 
not be the answer of him who is animated by the spirit 
of Christian Sympathy and active Love. 

II. The other great branch of Christian morals is 
expressed by the Apostle in the words, " To keep him- 
self imspotted from the world." The purity which is 
here insisted on is twofold : purity in reference to sins 
of the flesh, and purity in reference to the maxims and 
practices of the world. It is generally the case that 
the same purity of heart which saves from the former, 
saves likewise from the latter ; but this is not always 
so. I speak of those maxims which the world forms 
for its children, and falsely calls them Wisdom or 
Prudence, or Common Sense; maxims which have in 
them just so much truth as to confuse the judg- 
ment and prevent the conscience from casting them 
off immediately with indignation, but which yet, if 
admitted into the soul, darken its eye, and drag it 
down from communing with things heavenly, to things 
of the earth, earthy. There are men, in the world, but 
not of it, who pass their lives in the midst of the world's 
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precepts and doings, from whom the evil drops off, as 
flakes of snow from a smooth surface. These men serve 
as a constant protest in favour of that divine and super- 
human thing in man, in accordance with and in obedi- 
ence to which it is our true wisdom to live. These 
, inen, in the highest sense, " keep themselves imspotted 
irom. the world." But the purity to which I wish espe- 
cially to draw your attention at present, is purity from 
the sins of the flesh. 

There are different periods of our lives in which dif- 
ferent temptations more particularly assail us. The spe- 
cial trial to many of you who come to this place arises 
from the lusts of the flesh. Here you are less under con- 
trol than heretofore ; here you have not the almost un- 
felt restraints of home ; here there are opportunities of 
indulging vice which the vicious can seek out; and 
here, alas ! are temptations for the weak-principled, the 
imstable, and the wavering. In later life will come the 
choking cares and business, by which the spiritual life 
runs the risk of being crushed out ; in later life am- 
bition, and the hardening, deadening struggle after 
superiority may be your trial ; in later life the hoard- 
ing of gold may come to have charms for you : now the 
great trial for many of you is — whether you will live 
purely. And when I speak of purity, think not that 
I mean only the grosser sins of the body, for of these 
every Christian may well, by God's grace, be free : I 
speak of purity of heart, purity which shall pervade 
each act, word, and thought, and give the form to our 
whole life. Believe me that in your after-life, when 
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in some hour of religious thouglitfiilness you are con- 
sidering as in God's sight the manner in which you 
have spent your days here, while you will be sure to 
find much to humble you, — such as time wasted, and 
precious opportunities lost, — there will be nothing 
which you will recal with such an almost agony of 
thankfulness, as that you have by God's grace been 
saved, if so it has been, from at least the grosser sins 
of impurity. 

There is a sight, — ^I know none sadder, — ^which those 
of us whose lot it is to live here have frequently to wit- 
ness. Men come up from home or school, and at first 
they are regular in their duties; their place is filled 
in the College chapel, and their time is devoted to the 
work proper to a place of education ; and then, after a 
while, a change comes over them, perhaps from some 
very trivial cause : it may be that they become mixed up 
with a set of acquaintance whose moral tone is lower 
than their own; it may be that some one man, of 
bolder and stronger will, gains an unhappy ascendancy 
over them ; it may be that some one, far inferior to 
themselves, has cast out a scoff or sne^r, the poison 
of which has entered into their souls. They become 
ashamed to follow the promptings of their own hearts ; 
they despise their own healthful simplicity and in- 
stinctive rectitude; and their place in the chapel is 
left vacant, and their duties are undone, and they 
persuade themselves that it is immanly to submit to 
the law which their consciences impose upon them. 
Unmanly I Even heathen moralists might teach them 
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better; for what is more the part of a man than to 
subject the lower parts of his nature to that which is 
its leading principle, the desires to conscience, the im- 
pulses to reason P Indeed, the thought that goodness is 
tmmanly is one which no manly mind could entertain ; 
the very fact of entertaining it shews that the mind is 
unmanly. 

Brethren, there was one in this University who 
chose, or seemed to choose, evil instead of good, and 
persisted in his choice. At first he was spoken to 
kindly and gently, but it was to no purpose ; then he 
was warned and reproved, but with as little avail ; then 
he was publicly reprimanded ; at length he left the TJni- 
versity. He was seen here again no more : but in a few 
short months, there came news that his sun was gone 
down before it had reached its meridian, — that his life 
had come to an end before it had arrived at its prime. 

And at the same College there was another® : morn- 
ing and evening each day he knelt in the College 
chapel; he was never absent from the lecture-room 
at the appointed hour; he never failed iu the tasks 
assigned to him ; never once did he receive reproof or 
rebuke ; he led his life as in God's sight, and kept him- 
self unspotted from the world. His sun went down like- 
wise while it was yet the early morniug : suddenly 
they were I oth called to their account. 

Brethren, which of these two played the part of the 
man? God forbid that we should judge of the final 
estate of the former of these of whom I have spoken. 



* John Davis, Commoner of Trinity College. 
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To his own master eacli one of us standeth or falleth, 
and we may well hope that the grace of repentance was 
vouchsafed him at the last ; but with reference to their 
career here, which of the two exhibited true manliness, 
and to which would we be likened ? It may be that, as 
in their case, the few years that we spend here will alone 
be allowed ujs for our trial ; it may be that our proba- 
tion will be extended for the ordinary length of man's 
life : this matters not ; what is wisdom and manliness 
in one case is wisdom and manliness in the other. " Do 
you," writes one to whom was allotted a share of in- 
tellect such as few enjoy, and a bitter experience such 
as few have to undergo, — " Do you,'' writes Coleridge, 
" in good earnest aim at dignity of character ? By all 
the treasures of a peaceful mind, by all the charms of 
an open countenance, I conjure you, O youth! turn 
away from those who live in the twilight between vice 
and virtue. Are not reason, discrimination, law, and 
deliberate choice the distinguishiag characters of hu- 
manity ? Can aught, then, worthy of a human being 
proceed from a habit of soul which would exclude all 
these, and (to borrow a metaphor from Paganism) pre- 
fer the den of Trophonius to the temple and oracles of 
the God of light ? Can anything manly, I say, pro- 
ceed from those who for law and light would substitute 
shapeless feelings, sentiments, impulses^?" True man- 
liness is to keep ourselves unspotted from the world, 
while we do our active duties in the world. 

But we shall not have a full apprehension of the ex- 



' Aids to Reflection, i. 27. 
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cellence of these two principles of duty of whicli I have 
been speaking, unless we regard them not only in them- 
selves, but in relation to one another. Love, without 
Purity of heart, instead of the highest Christian grace, 
becomes the snare of the devil for the destruction of 
souls : Purity of heart, without the works of active Love, 
becomes a cloistered virtue, all unfit for the rough 
world in which we are placed by God. There have been 
some who have so shuddered lest they should ruffle 
the plumes of their soul by intercourse with the throng- 
ing and heaving masses of their fellow-men, that they 
have shut themselves out from the roar and tumult of 
the world, thinking to nurse in solitude their heaven- 
ward aspirations, and to spiritualize themselves by 
prayer and fast and vigil, till they might hold a 
nearer communion with the God of purity k. It is the 
error of a high and noble spirit, but it is an error still, 
a striving after a life which is not man's life, and is 
not therefore good for man. Our business is not to fly 
from the world, but to grapple with it, and to win it 
over, so far as it can be won, to God's side, by patient 
acts of love ; even as He, the mirror of purity, did not 
shun to take part in the sorrows and joys of His crea- 
tures, and to go about amongst them doing good, " leav- 
ing us an example that we should follow His steps." 
And in accordance with our Lord's example is the 
precept of St. Peter, who, like St. James, joins toge- 
ther purity and love : — " Seeing," he writes, " that ye 



f See Trench's exqnmte Poem, To a firiend entering tlie Ministry. 
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have purified your souls in obeying the trutli through 
the Spirit unto unfeigned love of the brethren, see that 
ye love one another with a pure heart fervently^/' St. 
Peter seems to be speaking most of the affection of love, 
St. James of the same affection developed into an active 
principle, and exhibiting itself in works of charity. 
Both of them recognise the same great leading moral 
principles, but instead of calling them by the moralist's 
names of Benevolence and Temperance, they deepen, 
heighten, and expand them, till they come to bear the 
nobler appellations of active Love and Purity. 

^ 1 Pet. i. 22. 
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ACTS ix. 18. 
" ^ni immtMattlg t Jrm fcU from jps £g« H8 U Jfa)y bt« stales : 

THESE words are, of course, to be understood in 
their literal acceptation. St. Paid did, as we read 
in the Epistle for the day, set off from Jerusalem, and 
travelled towards Damascus. As he was drawing near 
to the latter place there shone round about him^ not 
merely within him, a real, not merely imaginatiye, 
light from heaven, and he fell to the earth, and heard 
a voice — ^not merely thought that he fell to the earth, 
and thought that he heard a voice, — a voice which was 
heard by others as well as by himself; and he be- 
came blind for three days ; and Ananias entered the 
house in which he was, and placed his hands upon him, 
and spoke to him, ^'and immediately there fell from 
his eyes as it had been scales, and he received sight 
forthwith, and arose, and was baptized." Three times 
this narrative is given us in the Acts of the Apostles, 
and each time with circumstances which preclude the 
possibility of anything else being intended except the 
account of an external fact which did actually take 



• Preached before the Uniyendty on the Feast of the Conyernon of 
St. Paul. 
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place. We may say, then, briefly, that any attempt 
at explaining away this miraculous event as an inward 
rather than an outward fact, is not an exposition of 
Holy Scripture, but a result of that form of thought 
which, as has been well said, first "subverts men's 
faith by rationalizing what is spiritual in Scripture," 
and then completes its work "by spiritualizing what is 
rational, and by dissolving the facts of sacred history 
in haze and mist^." 

Without pausing, then, for a moment, to prove what 
does not require proving, that these words are to be in- 
terpreted literally, we may go on to see what spiritual 
lesson may be drawn from them. For, as St. Paul's 
bodily blindness was cured, so too, at this crisis of his 
life, the scales fell from his mental vision, and he who 
had hitherto been groping in the darkness of Judaism, 
and had been led by the hand of the Pharisaic inter- 
preters of the law, now found the brightness of truth 
shine in upon his spirit, " and he received sight." 

We may make to-day's festival, then, an occasion 
for enquiring what are the conditions under which 
Truth exhibits itseK to the seekers; for though we 
have no right to expect the manifest interposition of 
the light from heaven, and the audible voice of Christ, 
and the miraculous recovery of vision, yet we may well 
believe that he who searches, as God would have us 
search, will, in His good time, be illumined with a 
light from above, and will hear in his heart of hearts 



^ Wordsworth's Introduction to Greek Testament. 
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a voice whispering, " I am Jesus, the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life/' 

The' qualifications necessary for arriving at Truth 
are moral, intellectual, and spiritual; and besides these, 
there is an external condition, without the presence of 
which it cannot be reached. This external condition 
is a certain necessary amount of information. Where- 
ever there is on any subject ignorance which is purely 
negative, — ^ignorance which is not caused by the moral 
state of the person ignorant, — ^there it is impossible that 
truth can be attained to by the act of the person 
ignorant ; the external condition of its being attained 
is wanting, and the person ignorant is not answerable. 
Thus the heathen, to whom the Gospel has not been 
preached, are incapable of arriving at Christian truth, 
and not culpable for their ignorance. On all subjects 
indeed, unless I should except such sciences as can be 
worked out by the mind itself from an examination of 
its own laws, there is need of information as a pre- 
liminary and external condition, without which Truth 
cannot be attained. 

The personal qualifications necessary for success are, 
as I have said, threefold, — moral, intellectual, and spiri- 
tual. Of these the least important are the intellectual; 
but though least important, they are yet necessary. 
They consist of ordinary powers of apprehension, judg- 
ment, and reasoning ; I say ordinary powers, for very 
keen powers in this respect, though doubtless a great 
advantage to their possessor, are yet not a necessity for 
the attainment of religious truth. But ordinary in- 
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tellectual powers are needed, and a certain cultivation 
of those powers : for it is plain that imless the mind 
can clearly and distinctly grasp the ideas which it has 
before it ; if it afiirms that which it ought by its own 
laws to negative, and negatives that which it ought to 
affirm ; if it is unable to draw just inference from the 
facts and principles already supplied to it, and cannot 
follow the links which bind the last syllogism in a long 
chain of argument to the first, the man so constituted 
has not the means whereby he can acquire any im- 
portant knowledge whatever, he has not the mental 
equipage of a man, and must be content to be, and 
always to remaiQ, a child. 

The necessary moral qualifications are, first, an honest 
heart; for to the man who cherishes and fondles any 
self-deceptions or any timid reservations, who says over 
and over to himself and to the world that he holds and 
does what he does not hold and do, until he almost him- 
seK believes it ; who does not dare boldly to look his 
principles in the face, and seriously to consider whether 
they are tenable in themselves and in their results, so 
far as those results are not modified by other principles 
equally true with those which he is tracing to their 
conclusion, — to him Truth disdains to shew herself; 
she shakes the dust from her feet, and passes on, be- 
cause the house is not worthy for her to dwell in. The 
persons who, as a class, are most guilty of this dis- 
honesty, are, as it seems to me, the members of the 
Church of Home, who, in very many cases, accept and 
adopt historical statements which they know to be con- 
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trary to history, and which they are conscious that they 
could themselves demonstrate to be contrary to history'^, 
and principles of religion contrary to those revealed in 
Scripture, and of morals contrary to those which God 
has impressed upon their nature, because their system 
requires it of them^. And so they lull to sleep their 
God-given convictions on the plea of submitting to 
authority, and having reduced their mind to a state 
of passive acceptance, they call it faith ; dishonouring 
thus the name of faith, and the nature of man. 

Besides an honest heart, the absence of which pre- 
vents a man from seekiag the truth where he believes 
that it is to be found, there is need, too, of an earnest 
purpose to urge him forward in the pursuit. Truth is not 
to be discovered by the indolent-minded, who give them- 
selves up to a little more sleep, a little more slumber, 
a little more folding of the hands to sleep® ; nor, again, 
by those who have from time to time fitftd starts of zeal 
and activity in what is good, falling back again into 
deadness and negKgence. There is need of steady, 
patient, untiring, imswerving earnestness of purpose, 
which will not be daunted by difficulties, satisfied with 
partial success, or wearied by delay, which goes straight 
forward, and will not be diverted by the petty objects 
of interest or pleasure to be found along the path. 



* For proof of this statement, see a pamphlet published by the Re7. 
E. S. Foulkes on his joining the Roman Communion, and the majority 
of the publications issued in defence of the new dogma of the Immacu- 
late Conception. 

* See Dr. Manning's letters in defence of S. Alfonso de' Liguori's 
theories of Truthfuhiess and Stealing. * Prov. vL 10. 
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In addition to these special qualifications, there must 
be present those moral qualities which go to make up 
the character of what is generally called a good man. 

And beyond these intellectual and moral qualifica- 
tions, there must be a spiritual qualification. That there 
is some special thing termed spiritual discernment is 
abundantly clear from Scripture. Thus St. Paul writes 
in the Epistle to the Corinthians : — " Now we have re- 
ceived, not the spirit of the world, but the spirit which 
is of God, that we might know the things that are freely 
given to us of God: which things also we speak, not 
in the words which man's wisdom teacheth, but which 
the Holy Ghost teacheth, comparing spiritual things 
with spiritual. But the natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God ; for they are foolishness 
imto him ; neither can he know them because they are 
spiritually discerned. But he that is spiritual judgeth 
(or discemeth) all things'.*' 

Spiritual discernment, then, is necessary for arriving 
at spiritual truth : and this spiritual discernment is the 
gift of God. But because, like all graces, it is the gift 
of God, it does not therefore follow that it is arbitrarily 
bestowed by Him. The spirit of wisdom, and the spirit 
of knowledge, and the spirit of counsel are from God, 
but they are only given to such as have duly sought 
and prepared themselves for His grace. Spiritual dis- 
cernment is not, therefore, a thing which we are to sit 
down and wait for with folded hands, but it is de- 
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pendent on the due cultivation of those moral and in- 
tellectual qualities which we have received from God, 
upon earnest prayer to Him the giver of aU good things, 
and upon a life in which we have habitually learnt to 
think and speak and act from religious motive and in 
reference to God. Thus only it is that the Spirit of 
wisdom vouchsafes the gift of spiritual discernment to 
the heart in which He dwells. 

If this account of the conditions and qualifications 
necessary for arriving at Truth be an adequate one, it 
will follow that in a Christian country like England, 
every person — at least every educated person — is in a 
position which enables him to find Truth if he will. 
For whereas a necessary amoimt of information is the 
only external condition that is needed, and this is in 
England sufficiently supplied, a man must blame him- 
self for a deficiency in the requisite personal qualifica- 
tions if he is not successful in the pursuit. And this 
is the case whether he be brought up in the truth or 
in error. 

It is, however, a circumstance which makes the most 
enormous diflerence to the person concerned, whether 
he has been brought up from his childhood in truth or 
error. In the first case, his work is simply to realize to 
himself that what has been taught him is really, and in 
his own convictions, true : in the second, he has to work 
himself out of what he has learnt by a slow and painful 
process of study, thought, and prayer, carried on with- 
out impatience or petulance, with much deliberation 
and sadness of heart. For it is not to be denied that 
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in whatever system of teaching a man finds himself, 
there is, to him a presumption in favour of that sys- 
tem, a presumption which no well-regulated mind will 
for a moment disallow ; and even though it be as erro- 
neous as we consider the very worst kinds of heretical 
teaching to be, he will yet cling to it and be disposed 
to beKeve it right, until, when at length the full time 
has come, he has been compelled to believe it false. 

And here we may mark at once the wisdom and the 
brave confidence exhibited by the Church of England 
as contrasted with other bodies. There are some men 
who would be counted wise, who pronounce or declaim, 
according as their character is, against educating child- 
ren from their birth in any distinctive principles. It 
is the business of education, they say, to develope the 
moral and intellectual capacities, and the child should 
be left, unbiassed by dogmas and opinions, to choose 
the truth for himself. Blind guides, who know not 
the nature of man, who cannot read the teaching of 
analogy, who are xmable to mark and understand the 
providential dispensation which makes us for so many 
things and for so great a part of our life dependent on 
others, whose theories will only apply to a world of 
their own formation, and to beings constituted as man 
is not eonstituted ! 

On the other side is the Church of Eome. She takes 
the young mind, and instils into it, while yet waxen, 
her principles, her doctrines, her formularies, and her 
modes of thought. She does not allow it to breathe or 
to think ; she bows down the neck from the cradle on- 
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wards, and •crushes the spirit of inquiry, and awes the 
trembling soul with her " I am, and there is none be- 
side me." And as the mind grows to its maturity, she 
still stands by and punishes thought with penance and 
questioning with the threat of hell-fire, and, by her 
sldlfully^deYised system of the confessional, keeps, or 
attempts to keep, the free soul of man in a continual 
thraldom, an Egyptian bondage of the spirit. Blind or 
crafty guide ! Blind and ignorant of man's nature, if 
she thiiiks that thus a reasonable faith, such as God 
approves, can be engendered and preserved in the 
breast; crafty, if her purpose is not to form Chris- 
tians, but to retain subjects in cowering submission to 
her rule ! 

The Church of England falls into neither of these 
errors : she sees in the dependent state of childhood an 
indication of Grod's will as to the way in which children 
are to be treated ; she knows that, unaided, each young 
mind cannot draw out principles from facts, and form 
a correct system for itself; she knows, too, that it can- 
not be kept in a neutral state, that if it have not 
truths instilled, it must collect errors. Accordingly, 
her teachers impress upon the mind the Truth — that 
which they are in their hearts convinced is the Truth. 
Her Creeds, her Catechisms, and her formularies are 
taught, and taught authoritatively. So far she differs 
from the first-named theorists but neither does she 
IbUow the course adopted by the Church of Eome. 
She does not keep watch and ward to beat down each 
rising thought; she does not treat her children like 
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slaves, but as sons ; and she has the brave confidence 
to put into their hands her credentials, as their minds 
open and are capable of weighing and examining for 
themselves. She has no secret consciousness that the 
Sacred Books and the records of Christian antiquity 
are hostile to her teaching and her claims ; and there- 
fore she places them in her children's hands, and 
bids them search and look if indeed God's inspired 
Word, explained, where explanation is needed, by the 
historical witness of the annals of the Church, does 
not bear out the doctrines which she has taught and 
the system on. which she proceeds. It is true that, 
even on the hypothesis of her doctrines and Truth 
being absolutely identical, this brave appeal to the 
individual Christian will be always abused by some. 
There will be some who will fall away from her, and 
justify themselves by the plea that she bid them ex- 
amine and must not complain of the result; but this 
is the very same charge which might be, and which 
is, brought against God Himself for endowing us with 
the gift of free will. Had we not the power given 
us in act to choose between right and wrong, doubt- 
less we should never choose wrong ; had we not power 
in thought to decide between true and false, we should 
never decide falsely ; but this power of choice and de- 
cision is necessary for our probation. And God hav- 
ing laid upon us the burden of choosing and deciding, 
we cannot put it off into the hands of others. Private 
judgment is not a thing to glory in, with some, nor 
a thing to be denounced, with others, but a solemn and 
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responsible duty which is laid upon us and which we 
must fulfil. As an act is not a moral and religious 
act unless it be done with the conviction of the agent 
that it is a right act^ and the opposite to it wrong, so 
neither is belief real and true belief unless it proceeds 
firom the personal conviction of the believer that the 
thing believed is true. Passive acceptance is one thing, 
living faith is another. 

Wisely, then, as well as bravely does the Church of 
England educate her children in her principles, and, 
when the time arrives, place in their hands the autho- 
rities on which she bases her teaching, and confidently 
bid them see for themselves whether that which she has 
taught them is not indeed the Truth. That which has 
been truly taught by her, will be acknowledged and 
recognised as true by those who have the moral, intel- 
lectual, and spiritual qualifications above enumerated. 
Those who have them not must blame themselves for 
the errors into which they run. Or, should a man 
have been brought up in a system where error has 
been taught instead of truth, still let him have those 
qualifications, and out of darkness he will work his 
way to the light. 

Thus, then, in a country like England, where the 
preliminary condition of a certain amoimt of informa- 
tion is supplied, the Truth is attainable by all, at least 
by all who have enjoyed the benefits of education. 
"Why, then, do so few attain to it? why is there so 
little imion and unity in the Truth ? 

The hindrance is not external, for we have already 
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seen that the only necessary external condition for 
arriving at the truth is present. Nor is it intellectual, 
for, as we said, it is only ordinary intellectual powers, 
such as the majority of men are endowed with, that are 
requisite. It is the moral and spiritual qualifications 
that are wanting, the moral qualifications of an honest 
heart and earnest purpose, and the moral and religious 
qualities on which the existence of the spiritual quali- 
fication of discernment depends. I will conclude by 
pointing out to you what are those moral and religious 
failings which are the main obstacles to our success in 
that which ought to be the all-important, all-absorbing 
interest of our lives, the acquisition of Truth. 

The sins of the flesh are those which I must put first ; 
for they are, above all things, the means of darkening 
the soul, and putting out that light within us by which 
we are to direct our steps. There is a deep moral truth 
conveyed in the etymology of a€o<f>poavv7i. Intemper- 
ance and moral wisdom are incompatible. Purely intel- 
lectual knowledge may indeed co-exist with immorality; 
a man may be a great geometrician or arithmetician, 
or a great scholar, and yet a profligate ; but know- 
ledge of things moral and religious depends upon moral 
and religious practice. The principles of morals dis- 
appear from the profligate man's sight, as the stars 
are intercepted from view by intervening clouds ; what 
once were motives to him are motives to him no longer ; 
he sees not why he should exert himself; his very will 
itself becomes captured, and, like the lotus-eater, he 
who was once the strenuous pilgrim-traveller to hia 
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loved home of Ithaca forgets what was erewhile so dear 
to him^ and is content, nay desirous^ to sink down in 
indolence, because he now sees no motive to rouse him, 
no object of sufficient importance to urge him onward*. 

And if , as is sometimes the case, a man be converted 
from this state of degradation, still it is remarkable to 
see what darkness his previous life has entailed upon 
him. He may have become earnest, anxious, energetic, 
but yet he must use the eye of another till by reason 
of use he has recovered his own faculties of discerning 
the lofty principles of right, and truth, and beauty. 

And similar in its results, though not in its pro- 
cess, is the sin of worldliness. Year by year we find 
ourselves brought into contact more closely with the 
things of the world; its cares and interests become 
more real to us, and we turn our minds to them more 
and more, and they grow up round about us, and fence 
us off from the more distant prospect, — from everything 
that is not tangible, material, or at best, as we say to 
ourselves, practical; and thus lofty and godlike prin- 
ciples of goodness and of truth are shut out from our 
sight, partly by the intervention of nearer objects, 
partly because we do not choose to look at what we 
are disposed to consider distant from us, — and with 
the will to look the power to see is lost. 

Another main moral obstacle to our acquiring spiri- 
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tual discernment is pride and regard of self. Let the 
eye be bent back in complacent view upon self, and 
that self will be all that we shall be able to see ; it wiU 
become enlarged and magnified, till it excludes all other 
objects, or at least causes them to be discernible only as 
they have relation to self. Truth — it is an axiom both 
of religion and philosophy — does not reveal itself ex- 
cept to a man of single purpose, and humble spirit, 
and candid mind. Unregulated tempers, impatience, 
petulance, fretfulness, are states of mind with which 
spiritual discernment cannot co-exist. 

Nor wiU men learn to imite in religious truth if they 
are wanting in the habit and exercise of devotion. 
Prayerlessness is in part the cause, and in part the re- 
sult, of a neglect of God and of godliness. If a man 
habitually refers the events of daily life and his own 
acts to God the Governor of the world, to Christ his 
Redeemer, and to the Holy Ghost the giver of all 
spiritual gifts, he will, he must needs, pray. On the 
other hand, if he ceases to pray he will cease to refer 
his acts to God, and learn not to see the Hand directing 
the imiverse. Prayerlessness, then, may be taken by us 
as a sign and as a cause of our religious state. He 
who does not pray cannot have the religious earnest- 
ness which belongs to the real truth-seeker, nor can 
any Christian, or any man with a sense of natural 
religion, hope to find Truth without asking for it of 
Him who is the Truth, and wrestling with Him for 
His precious gift from evening until morning. 

But perhaps the chief obstacle of all — that bxto which 
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many of those above-mentioned resolve themselves — is 
indifference. It was not Gallio, who cared for none of 
these things, but Paid^ the zealous Jew> the Pharisee 
and son of a Pharisee/ who was at that moment breath- 
ing out threatenings and slaughter against those whom 
he regarded as apostates, that the Lord vouchsafed to 
visit with His miraculous light. Paul acted up to his 
convictions and was zealous for God, so far as he knew 
TTift will, and therefore God gave him more knowledge. 
" If any man will do His will, he shall know of the 
doctrine^" Many men in his own day would doubtless 
have regarded the position which Gamaliel took as 
more philosophic, more dignified, and in all respects 
superior to the fiery zeal of Saul, which they would 
have branded with the name of bigotry; and yet it 
was to the bigot Saul, and not, so far as we read, to 
the philosophic Gamaliel, far less to the indifferent 
GaUio', that the grace of conversion was granted. In- 
difference in things indifferent is the part of the lofty- 
minded and right-judging man ; indifference in things 
not indifferent is, to say the least, as morally wrong 
and intellectually contemptible as the bigotry which 
will not recognise indifferent things to be indifferent. 
Indifferentism is the very contradictory of truth-seek- 
ing, and the man who professes indifference is in a 
more hopeless state than any other with respect to ac- 
quiring Truth, because he wiU be led by his false prin- 
ciples to justify himself in refraining from seeking it. 
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My brethren, I must express my conviction that the 
great risk to which Oxford is at present exposed is in- 
diflference: nay, I will add that we are already suf- 
fering from it, and that it is eating out the heart of 
our theology and our religion. It is natural that it 
should be so : the religious movement by which some 
years ago this University was stirred to its depths, has 
now, as a movement, passed away; the flame which 
but a little while ago burnt so brightly, whether for 
good or for evil,>8 to attract the notice not only of 
England, but of Europe, has now died down. There is 
a natural reaction from religious excitement to religious 
deadness, from theological acrimony to theological in- 
difference. And the manifest errors into which too 
many have been led who seemed to seek for truth, have 
led many others to ask "What is Truth?" with too 
much of Pilate's spirit. It is well, nay, it is necessary, 
that we should know that the dangers with which we 
now have to cope in Oxford do not arise from doc- 
trinal tendencies in the direction of Rome, or cravings 
after ritualistic extravagancies, but from deadness, cold- 
ness, carelessness, weariness, indifference, leading on, 
as inevitably they must lead, to scepticism and im- 
morality. 

It was but last term — as it were this morning — that 
a warning voice was raised from this pulpit which, 
alas ! we shall hear no more ; the voice of one, as I 
believe, more universally respected than any other man 
in the University ; one whom all recognised as grave 
in thought, sound in judgment, of deep learning, of 
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simple earnestness; one who bore a reverential love 
for the University, and whose words were never spoken 
idly*^. He warned us that the study of theology was 
decaying and dying out from amongst us. Let us take 
his warning, as the last gift, one out of many, be- 
stowed by him upon the University. But the study of 
theology and religious feeling so act and re-act upon 
each other in a place of education and learning like 
Oxford, that one can scarcely languish without the 
other suflfering in corresponding degree. Surely, then, 
it is our wisdom, however we may have felt when 
circumstances were totally different from what they 
are at present, to combine together for the support 
and encouragement of plain elementary theology and 
simple practical piety, imless we are prepared to ex- 
change the hitherto reKgious tone of Oxford for the 
indifferentism which asks, What is Truth, and what is 
Bighteousness P 

In mentioning the sins of the flesh, worldliness, pride, 
self-regard, evil-temper, impatience, petulance, prayer- 
lessness, indifference, I have, I believe, enumerated the 
chief moral and religious deficiencies which deprive a 
man of that spiritual discernment without which the 
Truth is not perceived. Whosoever, then, is animated 
by that desire after God's Truth which every high and 
noble soul longs after, as the hart for the water-brooks, 
may see from hence what he must avoid, and what he 
must cultivate, if he would attain his object. 
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Information sufficient you all have, or rather you 
have capability of acquiring sufficient information by 
means of future study, if you have the will ; therefore 
you have the necessary external qualification. You 
have sufficient powers of apprehension, judgment, and 
reasoning, if you cultivate them properly; therefore 
you have the necessary intellectual qualification. If 
you have not an honest heart and an earnest purpose, 
scorn yourselves, and blame yourselves, and strive to 
correct yourselves, for those are the special moral quali- 
fications that are needed. Flee from the sins of the 
flesh, from worldliness, pride, self-regard, petulancy, 
indevotion, indifference, for upon the moral and re- 
ligious qualities which are the opposites to these sins 
and failings depends your capacity of receiving that 
discernment in things spiritual which is the required 
spiritual qualification. Whoso thus warily directs his 
steps in the days of his youth, shall in the end attain to 
the Truth. If brought up in it, as we who are blessed 
by having the Church of England for our spiritual 
mother, he will in due time realize to himself that 
what he has been taught is indeed, in itself and to 
him, the Truth. If brought up in error, God's good 
Spirit working with him, he will make his way to the 
light ; there will " fall from his eyes as it were scales," 
and with St. Paul, he will " receive his sight.'* 



SERMON V/ 



ST. JOHN xviii. 88. 



rIE object with whicli Pilate addressed these words 
to our blessed Lord has been a subject of some 
qnestion. In the opinion of some they were spoken in 
mere mockery ; " To this end," said our Lord, " was I 
bom, and for^this cause came I into the world, that 
I should bear witness to the Truth; every one that 
is of the Truth heareth My voice : Pilate saith imto 
him, What is Truth? And when he had said this he 
went out;'* as though he would not wait to hear a 
reply to his question, which had been only thrown 
forth in a jesting and mocking spirit. There are 
others who think that it was proposed in sincerity, 
but without sufficient earnestness, and, therefore, that 
an answer was not vouchsafed. It would appear, per- 
haps, from an examination of the manner in which 
the question is put, and the consideration of the cha- 
racter of the questioner, that it was rather a spirit of 
indifference, than either mockery or sincerity, in which 
the words were spoken. Pilate, the practised man of 
the world, acquainted with all the cheats and decep- 
tions rife throughout it, plunged in its excesses and 
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debaucheries, may well have come to the conclusion 
that either there was no such thing at all as truth, or 
if there were, it was imattainable by him, or at least 
that it was not worth the attaining. And, accordingly, 
when to his question, " Art thou a king P" a reply was 
made about Truth, he may have felt angry at the sub- 
ject having been introduced at all, and turned away 
from it with an irritated inquiry, expressing that it 
was not that which he wished to know about. 

But whatever was Pilate's frame of mind in making 
the inquiry, it is a question that many have asked, 
some ia mockery, some in indifference, and some in 
sincerity, from Pilate's times to our own; and deeply 
important, indeed, is it that it should be answered 
aright. But let those who ask that question look to it, 
•that they ask it in the earnestness, and guilelessness, and 
sincerity of the depth of their souls, for they are deal- 
ing with edged weapons, and if they speak in indiffer- 
ence, wilfulness, or perverseness of heart, an answer 
will no more be vouchsafed to them than it was to 
Pilate ; and they will have to bear the penalty of their 
sin ; and this penalty is ever and inevitably the same, 
following upon the transgression as the shadow upon 
the substance. I may appeal, my brethren, to your own 
consciousness, — when you have wilfully set your hearts 
upon attaining some object, how have you been pun- 
ished ? Has it not been by your being allowed to reach 
the object at which you grasped, and then finding how 
little woith it was, or that it was clogged with con- 
ditions which made it a pain instead of a pleasure? 
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God allows UB to lay our hand upon the fruit which we 
had lusted after, and then we find that it was but as the 
apples of Sodom, which turn to ashes in the mouth, leav- 
ing bitterness and repentance and sickness of soul be- 
hind. Let those, then, who venture to set forth on 
the discovery after Truth, look to it that they put aside 
all perversity of will and inclination, let them look to 
it that they admit of no persuasion, except that of con- 
viction. To those, if any such there be, who are asking 
in sincerity of soul, I will address some observations 
which may serve to guide them in their all-important 
inquiry, « What is Truth ?" 

Now as there are many kinds of Truth, so there are 
many ways of arriving at it. For example, there is one 
kind of Truth about the external things of the world, 
the earth and its products, the heavens, the sea, the 
air, and such things ; this is called Truth with regard 
to external nature, and the means of arriving at it is 
Experience, either our own or that of others. Again, 
there are mathematical, and other kinds of Truth, 
which have their own way by which they are arrived 
at. I only mention, these in order to exclude them, 
for of course the Truth which is now under discus- 
sion is Religious Truth. Now Religious Truth is two- 
fold, natural and revealed. The truths of natural reli- 
gion are those which God has implanted in the minds 
of all men about His own existence and attributes, with 
which heathens are acquainted as well as Christians; 
these are generally said to be known by intuition. 
There remains Revealed Truth, and the question, " What 

F 
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is Truth ?" comes out to be to us the same as, " What 
is Revealed Religious Truth P" 

Revealed religious truth is that faith which was once 
— or, more correctly, once for all — delivered to the 
saints, for which St. Jude bids us earnestly to con- 
tend. The saints here spoken of are, as you are 
aware, the first Christians. To these first believers 
tae whole of the Christian faith was delivered in its 
fulness. Nothing was kept back; nothing which was 
not then delivered is God's Truth : and it was for the 
pxirpose of preserving intact, uncorrupted, and uncon- 
taminated this precious treasure, which was to be the 
means of preserving souls from that day to the end 
of the world, that the Holy Catholic Church was in- 
stituted. Alas ! that the sins of men should have so 
marred that gracious purpose, that after a few cen- 
turies the members of that very Church lent themselves 
to the corruption of the Truth which the Church itself 
was founded with the purpose of maintaining ! 

I have said that the whole of the Christian faith was 
delivered by Christ to His apostles, and by the apostles 
to their converts in the first age of the Church, and it 
is remarkable to see how earnest the apostles are in 
dwelling on this point. Thus St. Paul declares that he 
had not shunned to declare all the counsel of God ; and, 
again, in the Epistle to the Galatians, he cries out, 
"Though we, or an angel from heaven, preach any 
other Gospel unto you than (or, beside) that which we 
have preached unto you, let him be accursed. As we 
said before, so say I now again, If any man preach any 
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other Gospel unto you than (or, beside) that ye have 
received, let him be accursed^." And to Timothy : — " 
Timothy, keep that which is committed to thy trust ^/* 
And we have seen how St. Jude speaks of the one faith, 
once for all delivered into the custody of the Church, 
which is never to be taken away from, or added to, ex- 
cept at the risk of the curses denounced in the last 
chapter of the Book of the Revelation^. 

We have, then, arrived at this point, that the Truth 
is that one precious deposit of the Christian faith which 
was once for all delivered to the Christian Church 
eighteen centuries and a-half ago. But the question 
then arises, How are we to know for certain what this 
faith was?* 

There are two false answers to this question, which 
I must in a few words put aside before giving the 
true solution. The first of these is, "By means of 
the infallible voice of the living Church ;" the second, 
" By means of personal and individual enlightenment." 
I have said that both of these are false; and, first, as 
to the infaUibility of the Church. It is true that in 
the Catholic Church, embracing as it does all time as 
well as all extent, the whole Truth is to be found; 
and it may be that, if it were God^s good pleasure to 
unite once again its almost severed portions, the one 
Truth held, as it were, at present in solution in its dif- 
ferent parts, might be once more acknowledged, and 
the errors which particular sections have introduced 
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might be divided off and annihilated. But this is 
totally distinct from the position that the living CHiurch 
can infaUibly declare the faith, much less that any one 
division of it can do so. There is nothing that would 
lead us beforehand to expect that this would be the 
case, and it is utterly denied by the voice of history. 
Indeed, the arguments ordinarily urged on this point 
are but idle words, and may be resolved into the fol- 
lowing formula: — "Why do you believe the Church 
to be infaUible?" "Because she says that she is." 
"And how do you know that she is true in saying 
so ?" " Because she is infallible." Or, if this is too 
transparent, it is expanded thus : — " Why do you be- 
lieve the Church to be infallible?" "Because Scrip- 
ture says so." " In what text ?" " Lo I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world®." " And how 
do you know that this text promises the infallibility of 
the Church ?" " Because the Church says so." " And 
how do you know that she is right in saying so P^ " Be- 
cause she is infallible." In either case the conclusion 
is assumed to prove itself. This is termed arguing in 
a circle, and can deceive none, when it has once been 
pointed out, except those who wish to be deceived. 

The other answer which I said was falsely given to 
the question, How we are to know what is the faith ? is, 
" By personal and individual enlightenment ;" that is 
to say, that each single Christian can by his own powers 
of mind, illumined by the grace of the Holy Spirit, de- 
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cide unmistakeably and certainly on what is or what is 
not the Truth on an examination of Holy Scripture. 
There is something very plausible in this view; it 
seems to fall in with the many promises of illumination 
and of the gift of the Holy Ghost which are made to 
Christians as distinguished from Jews. The prophecy 
descriptive of the Christian dispensation foretells that 
^'the Spirit should be poured upon all flesh';" and our 
Saviour says, "Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, 
and ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened to you^." 
But still, many passages of this kind as there are, the 
theory of personal peculiar enlightenment is not a true 
one, for though it is the case (blessed be God !) that 
the Christian dispensation is especially the dispensa- 
tion of the Spirit, and though it is the case that all 
who rightly seek shall find, yet this does not exclude, 
but rather implies our using all the means of seeking 
which are in our power; and consequently we must 
not look to be specially guided in our judgment by the 
Holy Spirit unless we have taken all the natural means 
of informing ourselves aright. 

If, then, it is false that it is by the infallible voice 
of the living Church, or by peculiar individual en- 
lightenment, that the Truth is to be learned, — we still 
have to answer the question. How are we to know what 
Bevealed Religious Truth is ? 

Now, first, we must hold firmly and unhesitatingly 
iihat all God^s revealed Truth is contained in Holy Scrip- 
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ture, in such sort that nothing which is not read therein, 
or proved thereby, is to be required to be beKeved as an 
article of the faith, or be counted necessary for salvation. 
But because this is undoubtedly true, it does not there- 
fore foUow that each individual could draw out for him- 
self from the pages of Scripture the articles of the Chris- 
tian faith in the due proportions which they bear one to 
another. He could not : and consequently we have our 
creeds and catechisms, in which are expressed in order 
the heads of the faith, as it was held from the beginning ; 
and beyond this, when difficulties of interpretation arise, 
we have the authority of the Church, and especially the 
testimony of the early Church, to which to appeal. 

The question, then, " What is Truth ?" comes thus to 
be, " What is the sense of Holy Scripture ?'' And each 
individual finds himself supplied in this inquiry with 
three chief guides : the first of these is the testimony 
of the existing Church to which he belongs, the second 
his own private judgment, the third the testimony of 
the early Church. 

Each person, when his mind opens to the question, 
finds himself a member of a communion claiming to be 
a branch of Christ's Church. This constitutes a pre- 
sumption in favour of that communion which no well- 
regulated mind will disallow. This in all reasoning 
is a most important point, which we are sometimes 
inclined to overlook. If the presumption is on one 
side, that side must stand good till sufficient reason is 
adduced against it, the burden of proof lying on the 
other side. Whereas then our first and most natural 
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guide in reKgious truth is the voice of the Church to 
which we belong, the only justifiable cause for de- 
serting this guide of our youth is our firm conviction, 
both that her doctrines are false, and that fewer objec- 
tions Ke against a rival system. For arriving at such 
a conviction a knowledge of the doctrines on either 
side, and a power of fairly comparing them is indis- 
pensably necessary. Till then, the presumption is in 
favour of the communion in which God has placed us. 

Another great guide to Religious Truth is, as I have 
said, our own faculty of judging. Authority and in- 
dividual judgment are the two great principles to direct 
our conduct. Constituted as we are with independent 
souls, for which we must independently give account, 
we must not dispense with either of these guides. And 
yet what do the majority of men do ? Some choose one 
and some the other. Both, consequently, go astray in 
different directions ; and they alone keep their feet in 
right paths who limit and correct their individual judg- 
ment by deference to authority, and their deference to 
authority by individual judgment, — judgment exerted 
as a solemn duty for which we shall have to give ac- 
count ifi that day, for we may not cast aside the awful 
gift of free-will and the responsibility which accom- 
panies it. 

And, thirdly, a most important guide in disputed 
points is the testimony borne by the practice and teach- 
ing of the early Church. Those who immediately suc- 
ceeded the apostles, and received from them the full 
deposit of the Truth, must have known what was the 
mind of the apostles, and they had the mind of Christ. 
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When, therefore, a difficulty arises on the interpretation 
of Scripture, the history and documents of the early 
Church will serve for a guide that cannot be misled. 

It may be objected that this appeal to Antiquity is 
difficult and long. But what if it be? To find fault 
with it on those grounds is indeed to find fault with 
God. He might doubtless have made it easier, as also 
He might have made the practice of morality and piety 
easier ; but He has not ; and who shall venture to say 
that therein He has not acted in wisdom and goodness ? 
The testimony of the existing Church to which men be- 
long is, in general, sufficient, and those who seek fur- 
ther must be prepared for labour. 

But wCy my brethren, blessed be God ! have not the 
necessity of going through this work for ourselves : it 
has been done for us three centuries ago ; it was the 
work of the Reformation. The Church, at the Re- 
formation, made its formal appeal to God's Word, as 
interpreted by the practice and teaching of the Pri- 
mitive Church. With diligence, with learning, with 
piety, and with sobriety, the examination was entered 
into, and the solemn test applied to the doctrines of 
the existing Church. The result was, that many were 
found to be the same, some newly invented, and some 
contradictory to the once-delivered faith, which is the 
Revealed Truth of God. That which was the same, of 
course remained unaltered. But when the question 
came to be between doctrines opposed to the once- 
delivered faith, or innovations upon that faith, and the 
Truth itself, the choice was made, and made aright; 
the novelty was cast aside, and the old Truth retained. 
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And the results of the work thus done, we have pre- 
served to us in our Prayer-book. In the three Catholic 
Creeds therein contained, in its Liturgy, and its Arti- 
cles, we find the expression of the Christian faith, and 
a guide against error. 

What I have been arguing comes to this: — that 
whereas there are different kinds of Truth, the question 
of " What is Truth P" means what is Revealed Reli- 
gious Truth, and that Revealed Religious Truth is the 
faith once for all delivered to the saints. The question, 
then, arises, How are we to know what it is? And 
this is answered falsely in two ways, by appealing to 
infallibility, and to personal enlightenment; and an- 
swered truly by an appeal to Scripture as interpreted, 
where interpretation is needed, by the Creeds, prac- 
tices, and teaching of the early Church. It has been 
farther shewn that each individual Christian has three 
great guides to direct him in the way of Truth, — the 
testimony of the Church to which he belongs, his own 
judging faculties, the testimony of the early Church ; 
and that whereas the testimony of the early Church 
would be a difiicult thing for each to arrive at, the 
work of examination has been done for us by the learned 
divines of the sixteenth century, and stereotyped to 
us in the Prayer-book. The question, then, " What is 
Truth ?" is answered thus, — it is the Truth contained 
in Holy Scripture, arranged, systematized, and inter- 
preted to us by our Prayer-book, its Creeds, its Cate- 
chism, its Articles, its Liturgy. 



SERMON VI/ 



REV. iii. 15, 16. 



''I feottib 1^0tt faiert Jt0lb xrr ^ol. So t^en btcwxBt il^an art 
Ittkefaarm, mrbr xitUl^tx tolh iwr ^ol, | hjiU spxie t^tz axd 

TBffiRE is no scene less inviting to the eye of the 
person who contemplates it than that of theo- 
logical controversy. When looked at from the distance 
in a criticizing and hostile spirit, theological contro- 
versialists seem to be doing Kttle else than bandying 
about barren words, quarrelling for the sake of quar- 
relling, and exhibiting in their disputes a bitterness 
which we think ought at least to be discarded when 
matters connected with religion are being handled. 
What signifies a little difference in dogma? what is 
dogma, except what people think? Let men have re- 
ligious and chastened affections, let them UGttite to- 
gether in works of benevolence, and that is sufficient, 
without being careful as to minute points of belief, 
which are very difficult to UGttderstand, and very un- 
important when understood. This is what is very 
frequently said, and what it comes to is this: — ^that 
tl)Lere is a great tendency in the present day to dissever 
faith and practice, and to depreciate the former, pro- 
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Tided men are diKgent, with regard to the latter. I 
desire to put 'forward a few considerations on this sub- 
ject, more particularly with reference to the doctrine of 
the Holy Trinity, which we this day are called upon to 
commemorate. 

Faith and practice cannot be severed : — first, because 
our religious probation would not be complete if we 
had only our emotions and acts to regard, and not our 
belief likewise; and, secondly, because right practice 
depends far more than people generally think upon 
right faith. 

First, then, whether we will believe aright is one 
great part of our probation on earth. This is a thing 
which, however much it is commonly ignored, is almost 
self-evident on being stated. For we all know that we 
are made up of two parts, which in common language 
are called head and heart. To the latter belong our 
affections, feelings, desires, impulses, which are regulated 
by religion, and from which, when properly regulated, 
spring those acts which are the acts of a practically 
reKgious man. But has religion nothing to do with 
the head ? Surely it has, for our thoughts are as much 
part of us as our feelings; and for a man to be re- 
ligious, his thoughts with regard to Q-od and things 
sacred must be what the good man^s thoughts are, 
just as much as his acts must be what the good man^s 
acts are. Suppose that a man was perfect in his prac- 
tice but faulty in his faith, he would, then, have ful- 
filled his probation with respect to one part of his 
complex nature, but left it imdone with regard to the 
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other, which might have been to him the main part 
of his trial. 

But, secondly, good practice is dependent to a very 
great extent on true belief. When we view large 
bodies of men in groups, as it were, together, we are 
able to recognise this connexion clearly. Why are 
some heathen nations found to be savage, and some 
gentle in their manners ? It is owing to the diflFerence 
of their creeds. Why have Mahometans a diflFerent cha- 
racter from Christians? Because they believe differently. 
Why do the inhabitants of Protestant and Romanist 
countries proverbially differ ? For the same reason. 

Here we are able to see that faith and practice are 
united as cause and effect, and the same thing is true in 
the case of each individual man, though it may then be 
less visible. This must indeed necessarily be so, for doc- 
trines are nothing else than recognitions and statements 
of certain of God's quaUties and acts ; and out of these 
qualities and acts of God there arise certain duties on our 
parts : if, then, we do not duly recognise those qualities 
and acts of Grod, we shall be deficient in the correspond- 
ing sentiments and practices which flow out from them. 

I will illustrate this point by referring to that doc- 
trine which is brought before us to-day. Scepticism 
and indifferentism have especially chosen the contro- 
versies with respect to the Holy Trinity which took 
place in the fourth century as an object of scorn for 
their minuteness and unimportance. And it is quite 
true that the difference between the orthodox and hete- 
rodox parties does appear at first sight very small in- 
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deed ; and an undiscerning student of the annab of those 
times might well marvel why St. Athanasius and his 
little band of comrades were content to be persecuted, 
excommunicated, banished, hunted for their lives, on 
accoimt of a word which seems scarcely distinguish- 
able in meaning from that which their adversaries pro- 
posed. 

You are probably sufficiently well acquainted with 
the history of the Arian controversies on the doctrine 
of the nature of our Lord and of the Holy Trinity, for 
it to be unnecessary for me to do more than remind 
you of some of the chief circumstances in it. Down 
to the fourth century the Church held, as it holds now, 
that our Lord Jesus Christ, the second Person of the 
Holy Trinity, was of the same nature with the Father, 
very and eternal God. But as it is Q-od's will that 
heresies should be allowed to arise on every point of 
doctrine, in order that the truth may be made mani- 
fest and that men's stedfastness may be tried, there arose 
in the Church of Alexandria an opinion derogatory to 
the honour of the Son of God, and a man of energy 
and ability appeared who was able to defend this 
opinion with plausibility and address. This was Arius, 
who first published his heresy about the year 319. 
He was one of the public preachers at Alexandria, and 
at one of the meetings of the clergy of the city he ac- 
cused his diocesan of the opposite heresy of Sabellianism. 
For a while the controversy was confined to Alexan- 
dria, but after a time it spread from thence, and in- 
volved the whole of the Church in confusion. Con- 
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stantine was now emperor, and, grieved to see the in- 
ternal distractions of the body whose faith he had him- 
self adopted, he convoked a general council, in order 
that the Bishops there assembled might declare what 
had been from the beginning the faith of Christendom, 
and what was therefore the true faith. Thus met the 
great Council of Nicaea. The two parties, the Arian 
party and the orthodox party, proposed to the Coun- 
cil two creeds. They scarcely differ in form; there 
is only one important word, which one party excluded 
and the other insisted upon. This was the famous 
ofioovo-L09, or ' consubstantial,' which means that the 
Son is of one and the same substance or nature with 
the Father. This word was adopted by the Church 
as the test of orthodoxy on the point in question, and 
has continued so to the present day. But the disputes 
were not thus immediately set at rest : they continued 
for sixty years longer, and so successful did the Arians 
become, that St. Athanasius, and a little body of men 
called after him Athanasians, seemed at one time to 
be the only champions of the true faith. And men 
said then, as they would say now, that the Athanasians 
were mad, and worse than mad, to set the whole world 
in a flame for one word. Why could they not acquiesce 
in the judgment of the majority, and unite with them 
in an unsectarian spirit ? The whole difference between 
them and their opponents was this, — they said that the 
Son was of the same nature with the Father, the others 
that He was of a similar nature with the Father. Was 
it not very little to quarrel about? and was it not 
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bigotry to refuse to accept as sufficient that which they 
did not deny to be true, the similarity of the Son ? So 
men reasoned; but Athanasius stood £rm against the 
world, and Athanasius prevailed. And now mark what 
would have been the consequences if he had given up 
the Truth for the sake of Peace, — the truth which only 
differed from the error that mocked it by one word, — 
nay, in the Greek language by one letter, and that 
proverbially the smallest letter in the alphabet. The 
consequences would, not at the moment, but yet inevit- 
ably in the end, have been the denial of the Godhead 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the consequent refusal to 
pay Him worship. 

For let us mark that if a thing be similar to some- 
thing else, and at the same time not identical with it, 
it must be also in some respect dissimilar, or else the 
two things would be the same. 

If, then, St. Athanasius had acquiesced in the doc- 
trine that the Son was similar to the Father in His 
nature, for the moment men would have probably been 
contented; but in the next generation the inevitable 
consequence would have been pressed that He must be 
likewise dissimilar from Him in His nature, but if He 
were dissimilar in nature He could not be God, and if 
not God, then not to be worshipped. Thus we see that 
the plain, simple, practical duty of praying to our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and looking up to Him for help, depends 
upon the doctrine which was maintained in the con- 
troversy of the fourth century. The practice follows 
upon the belief which was then asserted and made 
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clear. If men had not then defended the doctrine, 
there would be no such thing as the practice now. 
Peace is good, but Truth is more precious still, and 
true peace is not really to be attained except by the 
enunciation of truth, and by the defence of truth, if 
necessary;^ against aggressors. Little minds will always 
set themselves against the assertors of truth, and they 
are supplied with plausible sayings about peace and 
mutual charity. But again, I say. Peace and Charity 
are good, but the only means of imiting in Peace and 
Charity is to unite upon the basis of Truth. Nay, even 
ignorant zeal is more acceptable in God's sight than the 
indifference which is neither hot nor cold. The man of 
misguided zeal may easily be brought right by being 
better instructed, but when a man professes himself 
indifferent to Truth there seems to be no material left 
in him which may be worked upon for good. 

The result of the controversies on the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity is ihe Athanasian Creed, and the same class 
of men that would have scorned St. Athanasius and his 
struggle for the truth would depreciate and take away 
from us the Athanasian Creed. It is a precious deposit, 
and carefully to be guarded by us; first, because it em- 
bodies the truths contained in Holy Scripture ; then be- 
cause it serves as an enduring monument of the faith of 
the early ages, that faith with which the faith of our own 
Church in every respect agrees, because it is itself in 
exact accordance with the Word of God ; and, lastly, 
because so much, so very much of our daily religious 
thoughts and acts depends, in the end, on the dogmatic 
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statements of the Creeds. This is the case in other 
things, such as the sciences and artd. If the slightest 
error creeps in at the beginning of an arithmetical sum, 
we know how the error goes on multiplying and enlarg- 
ing itself the more accurately that the sum is worked : 
if a line is allowed to diverge ever so little from the 
right direction at the beginning, we know that, when 
extended, it will reach a point immeasurably distant 
from that which it should have touched. And so in 
theology, we must take good heed that our beginnings 
— that is, our belief with respect to God's nature and 
acts — are correct, for it is on our right appreciation of 
that natiLre and those acts that our religioujs duties 
depend* 

It is our Prayer-book which contains the summary 
of our doctrines. The Prayer-book, it is said, needs 
alteration, and the time has come to make those alter- 
ations. Let us take heed, my brethren, how we listen 
to such words. The doctrine of the Prayer-book must 
not be altered, as we value the most precious gift that 
we have received from our fathers ; and if any altera- 
tions are made in the book, it must be only such as 
involve no alteration of doctrine ; this will exclude 
all omissions of anything already there, and all addi- 
tions involving doctrines which are not already taught 
in it. If, indeed, such re-arrangements of its services 
can be made by competent authority, as would give 
the liberty of adding certain special services, involv- 
ing no doctrine and taking none away, such re-arrange- 
ments might make what is already excellent still more 
perfect: but again, I say, let uj3 beware how we en- 

G 
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courage the idea that change in doctrine is desirable 
or permissible. The Prayer-book is the depository of 
the Faith once for all delivered to the saints ; it was 
purchased for us by the agony of those noble-hearted 
martyrs who, three centuries ago, died for England's 
Church ; it is the one precious thing which all that is 
good, and pure, and religious in the land loves with 
a deep and reverential love; that which they place 
next in their affections to their Bibles ; that which 
goes hand in hand with them from their childhood 
to the grave; that which first taught them the mys- 
teries of the faith in the simple words of the Catechism ; 
that which stood by them in all the solemn crises of 
their lives, and to which they look to soothe them in 
the hour of death. 

Let us not shake the simple love and trust that our 
people have for this book : let us honestly embrace it 
ourselves; not selecting one part before another, but 
taking the whole of it as our standard of doctrine ; and 
let us try to adapt our practice to it. Let us bow our 
reason before the sublime Truths which are contained 
in the Creeds; let us seek earnestly for those graces 
which in the Prayer-book's words we have prayed for ; 
and let us be well assured that the simplest religious 
feelings and the simplest religious acts are connected 
in a most true way with the highest mysteries of the 
faith, such as that which we to-day commemorate ; that 
if we wish for practical religion, we must maintain the 
faith of the Church. 
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PSALM li. 4. 
*%uh not ^^ f olg Spirit from tn^*' 

THE doctrine of the working of the Holy Spirit is 
the complement of all other Christian truths: 
without this, it would be vain for us to learn of God's 
majesty and greatness ; without this, it would be vain 
to hear of Christ's condescension and birth on earth : 
nay, even His most blessed atonement, and the merits 
of His death and passion, would have no effect for good 
on us, were it not for the working of the Holy Ghost, 
— His working in the world, and His working in our 
hearts. 

Yet we hear very little said in controversy with re- 
spect to the Holy Spirit. And in this there would be 
nothing to grieve over, were it not unhappily an indica- 
tion that He is too much absent altogether from our 
thoughts ; men forget that this is in a special manner 
the dispensation of the Spirit ; and so when they seek 
for Truth, instead of having recourse to Him, they turn 
for light to the fires that they have kindled, and the 
sparks with which they have encompassed themselves 
about; and when they ask after Righteousness, they seek 
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for it only as though it were a form of moraKty, and to 
be attained in the manner in which morality is acquired. 

I propose to consider the office of the Holy Ghost 
in His two capacities, as the Spirit of Truth and the 
Spirit of Holiness. And may He, who is the Spirit 
of Truth, guide us into all Truth ; and may He, who 
is the Spirit of Holiness, bring every thought, and 
word, and deed of ours into subjection to ^the will 
of God! 

I. The first need that we have of the Spirit of Truth 
is to reveal to us the things of God. Man could never 
rise of himself, and of his own powers, to a knowledge 
of God; it is only the Spirit of God that knows the 
secret things of God, and we must accept His revela- 
tion of Him if we would know anything of Him. There 
are some tribes or sects who regard the Supreme Being 
as, in shape and appearance, an enlarged and exalted 
man : we smile at their simplicity, but, after aU, it is 
the very same thing that we do ourselves, whenever we 
put aside the Spirit's revelation of God, and try to 
form an idea of God to ourselves otherwise than He has 
revealed Him. Unable as we are to grasp His nature, 
we can but attribute to Him that which we have seen 
and known ; unable to penetrate heaven, we gather up 
the perfections which we have witnessed on earth ; and 
thus we form to ourselves an idealized himian nature, 
and set that up as the God whom we will worship. 
Perhaps we go a step further, and test the revelation 
made by the Spirit by its conformity with the imagina- 
tion which we have depicted for ourselves. In this I 
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see not how we act more wisely than the heathen who 
refiise to accept any account of the Divine B^g which 
is not compatible with His being in bodily form an en- 
larged and exalted man. The error in the one case is 
that of a rude age and a sensuous mind, in the other of 
a civilized age and an intellectual mind, but in both 
cases the error is essentially the same. 

And besides revealing to us the things of Qt)d, it is 
the ^irit to whom we must look for illumination 
whereby to apprehend the truths which He reveals. 
If we are not able to discover heavenly things, so neither 
are we able to gi'asp them when revealed to us, unless 
by His aid : — " How shall ye believe if I tell you of 
heavenly things^?" "The natural man receiveth not 
the things of the Spirit of God : for they are foolish- 
ness unto him: neither can he know them, because 
they are spiritually discerned**." And this spiritual 
discernment, which is so firequently spoken of in Holy 
Scripture, is no mere excellenoe of our intellectual 
faculties, but it is a distinct gift of the Holy Ghost, 
given to those who have sought it aright, implying 
the previous condition of the exercise of the intellect 
and the cultivation of the moral qualities, but not 
identical with either of them, or with both of them 
together. 

Again, we must look to the Spirit of Truth if ever 
we are to teach God's truth and God^s will to others. 
We cannot do it of ourselves. And yet it is the work 
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which most, perhaps, of us have to fulfil, or look for- 
ward to one day fulfilling. We must not, it is true, 
expect the extraordinary effiision of His powers on us ; 
we must prepare ourselves for our office, knowing that 
it is by ordinary means and through ordinary chan- 
nels that He now works, and that the more we pre- 
pare ourselves, the more He will work with us* But 
let us never forget that it is He that gives life and 
wings to our words : and when sometimes souls are 
dead and dry, and we have no word of comfort to the 
mourner or warning to the impenitent, let us ask our- 
selves whether it is not because the unction of the 
Spirit is absent from us, — absent from our fault: it 
may be that some sin of ours has grieved Him, and 
He has withdrawn Himself from us, and left us power- 
less by ourselves. 

With respect to knowledge of things spiritual, then, 
however talented we may be, and however learned, we 
are yet, without His aid, as babes, or rather as wilful 
children, who mistake the glimmerings of light which 
they have about their petty interests for a knowledge 
capable of directing them in the affairs of life. It is 
the Spirit of Truth alone who by His revelation and 
by His illimiination is our guide to lead us into all 
Truth. 

II. And equal need have we of Him as the Spirit of 
Holiness. For, first. He must elevate our conceptions 
of what is good, and right, and beautiful, and then He 
must incline our wills to follow after what is good and 
right, and beautiful. He must elevate our conceptions 
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of what is good. See, for example, what is the dif- 
ference in the idea which the natural and the spiritual 
man has of each of the moral virtues. Let us take 
Temperance. According to the ordinary moralist's sys- 
tem, Temperance is indeed a noble virtue, the foimda- 
tion of all other virtues, but it is mainly negative, con- 
sisting in self-restraint and repression, whether with 
greater or less effort, of disturbing passions. Contrast 
with this the Christian grace of Purity, which keeps 
itself unspotted from the world, which shrinks from 
every approach to . uncleanness in thought, word, or 
deed, with a pain so keen as to be almost physical, 
which sheds an atmosphere about those who are blessed 
with it into which the dark and foul things of this 
world scarce dare penetrate, and which casts off any 
grossness which does come in contact with it as a thing 
with which it can have nothing to do : and mark there 
the elevating effect of God's Spirit of Holiness. 

Or take Liberality. The world respects any man who 
is honest in his dealings, and after that bestows any- 
thing on others which he might have kept for himself, 
and the moralist recognises such a man as in possession 
of the virtue of Liberality. But contrast with this the 
self-devotion which gives up money, power, station, 
society, even health, for the sake of ministering to the 
sick and suffering among Christ's poor, such self-devo- 
tion, I mean, as is exhibited — exhibited, though they 
^ould fain conceal it — ^by those who labour day by 
day, and night by night, for the good of their fallen 
sisters ; and mark the effect of the Spirit of Holiness 
spread abroad in the heart. 
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Once more, take Fortitude : and contrast that noble 
heathen virtue with the still nobler Christian virtue 
which bears the same name ; with the bravery of the 
missionary who goes forth to fight his Lord's battles, 
undismayed by all the dangers which he has to en- 
counter ; perhaps solitary and alone, in diflBculties, dis- 
tresses, afflictions; perhaps, with Peter and John, re- 
plying to rulers and governors, "Whether it be right 
in the sight of God to hearken unto you more than 
unto God, judge ye^;" and "rejoicing to be counted 
worthy to suflfer shame for His Name^ :" or with that 
moral courage which in the days of martyrdom smiled 
at the fire and the torture, and may be in its degree 
now exercised by every one of you in allowing your- 
selves to become subjects of obloquy and unpopularity, 
because you will resist evil, and refuse to give your 
countenance to the licentious courses of those with 
whom you are thrown. The brave strong-heartedness 
which throws itself simply on God for protection, and 
encounters any dangers in His cause without fear of 
consequences, or, indeed, without looking to conse- 
quences at all, is a far higher form of Fortitude than 
that which the heathen pontemplated. 

We must, then, look to the Holy Spirit's aid, so to 
elevate our conceptions of good, that we may not rest 
contented with the heathen standard of morality, but 
may expand the virtues of Temperance, Liberality, 
Fortitude, and the rest, till they pass out of themselves^ 
and reach the level of Christian graces. 

•* Acts iv. 19. • lb. V. 41. 
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And when He has lifted up our nunds to a right 
and legitimate conception of what good is, we then 
require His assistance to incline our wills towards that 
good which He has made us capable of conceiving. 
Naturally our wills are not towards good ; or, rather, 
they are both towards good and against it: in the 
abstract they are inclined towards it, but in each in- 
dividual case they are disinclined to it; so strong is 
the solicitation of present ease or pleasure, or of some 
idle or evil imagination which may happen to be pre- 
sent, so depraved is the will of every descendant of 
Adam, 

Without holiness no man shall see the Lord, and 
without the Spirit of God no one can attain unto holi- 
ness. Holiness differs in kind from morality, nor will 
the presence of the latter in any way compensate for 
the former. 

A man may perform moral acts from fear of punish- 
ment, or desire after a good reputation among men: 
such a man is neither moral nor holy. Another man 
does what is moral because it has become habitual to 
him to do so after long practice: another, because 
he sees that it is in accordance with the law of his 
nature so to act: another, because it is right and 
honourable so to conduct himself: another, because it 
would be unreasonable to do otherwise. These men 
act morally, but they have not therefore come near to 
holiness: holiness, indeed, implies morality, but mo- 
rality does not imply holiness ; morality is only, as it 
were, the outer field within which holiness moves. The 
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fault and cormption of our nature is too deeply planted 
within us, too utterly entwined about the fibres of our 
hearts, for us to dream of conquering it by the habitua- 
tions of the philosopher, or by any other means origi- 
nating with ourselves. So far as it is to be overcome 
at all, it must be done by a power not our own, an ex- 
ternal power taking possession of, and dwelling in, our 
souls ; not evoked from within, but coming down from 
above to us : holiness must be imparted to us by the 
Holy Spirit, who is from above. 

It is at our regeneration that He first vouchsafes to 
come and take up His abode with us : then we are ad- 
mitted into special covenant with God; then we are 
placed in a state of acceptance with Him for Christ's 
sake; then we receive the first-fruits of His Spirit, 
and have infused into us the first germs of sanctifica- 
tion. The two gifts of the imputation of Christ's merits, 
and the infusion of the Holy Spirit's grace, become 
ours at our baptism, — if children, on the condition of 
our offering no obstacles on our part ; if adults, on our 
coming to that holy ordinance with repentance and 
faith. But this gift of the Spirit is bestowed in measure 
upon us, and admits of being possessed by us in different 
degrees : it may be increased ; it may be decreased ; it 
may be forfeited, and by our own agency and in con- 
sequence of our acts. Let us see how each of these 
may take place. 

Let us suppose the case of a young man who has 
been placed in a state of acceptance with God, and 
received the gift of His Spirit's grace; let him have 
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been brought up carefully and religiously, and been 
further strengthened by the additional grace bestowed 
on the faithful and earnest-hearted in confirmation; 
how is he to conduct himself so as to receive further 
increase of His grace ? 

To him that hath — or rather to him that useth that 
which he hath — shall be given, is a law of Christ's 
kingdom which is of wide application. It is applicable 
here. A young man, such as I have described, is not 
tempted by Satan with any very flagrant sins ; his trial 
is in small things ; according as he acts in these he is 
counted worthy to receive more grace, or to have it 
taken away from him. Thus — ^he is tempted to small 
sins of impurity ; he resists them ; God's Holy Spirit, 
the Spirit of Purity, comes and dwells more largely in 
his soul : he is tempted to speak evil of his neighbour ; 
he resists it ; God's Holy Spirit, the Spirit of Charity, 
rests more abimdantly upon him: he is tempted to 
indolence, extravagance, self-conceit ; he resists these 
temptations ; the Holy Spirit sheds His grace the more 
fully on him, and enables him thereby the more readily 
to resist in future. Or take another instance. It is 
drawn from familiar life, for my purpose is not to write 
an essay, but to say something, by God's help, which 
you, my brethren, may take home with you for good. 
The yoimg man of whom I speak finds himself in a 
party of acquaintances, where suddenly some ill-nurtured 
man begins to utter ribald and licentious language ; 
the feeling that he entertains with respect to what he 
hears is that of indignation and disgust; what does 
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he do ? There are three things that he might do : he 
might conceal his true feeling, and sit still, and en- 
courage vhat is taking place ; he might protest against 
it ; he might withdraw. In the first case he would be 
a coward towards man, and, through fear of man, bold 
towards God ; in the two last he would, through fear 
of God, be manly and bold towards man. In the former 
case, he could expect nothing else than to be partially- 
deserted by the Holy Spirit, whom by his want of moral 
courage he had grieved : in the latter, if he acted in 
simplicity, and with no eye to self, he would assuredly 
be strengthened by His increased graced 

And similarly if a man's temptations lie rather in 
the sphere of the spiritual than the carnal. Is he 
tempted towards scepticism, or infidelity, or indiflfer- 
ence to God's Truth ? is he thrown with men who deny 
any main doctrines of Christianity on the grounds of a 
shallow rationalism and a semblance of philosophy P In 
the first case, does he resist or give way to the tempta- 
tion; in the second, does he listen complacently, or 
with pain ? does he dally with the thoughts suggested 



' " As he threads the maze of men. 

Aye must he lift his witness, when 
A sin is spoke in Heaven's dread face. 
And none at hand of higher grace 
The cross to carry in his place. 
But if he hears and sits him still. 
First he will lose his hate of ill ; 
Kext fear of sinning, after, bate; 
Small sins his heart then desecrate ; 
And last despair persuade to great." 

Lyra ApostoUca, p. 163. 
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to him, or shrink from them as ungodly? According 
as he does one or the other, he is either inviting God's 
Holy Spirit — the Spirit of Faith and Love — to come and 
dwell with him the more abmidantly, or to leave him 
to the imaginations of his own blinded heart. 

To him that hath, — to him that makes the best of 
what he has, — to him shall be given. Every one of 
you has had the gift of the Holy Spirit; on every 
one of you He has been shed down. According as 
you are turning His grace to good account or not, ac- 
cording as you make use of what you have, so these 
graces will become greater or less, the more or the less 
present to your hearts will be the Spirit of Holiness. 

And there are certain appointed means of grace, 
which no one will fail to attend to who does in truth 
seek for that grace; such are prayers, private and 
public, the careful reading of, or listening to, God's 
Holy Word, and the Holy Communion. 

But the gift of the Holy Spirit may be decreased as 
well as increased ; the opposite course of conduct to 
that which draws Him to us does as surely drive Him 
from us. Do we yield to the temptations which assail 
us ? do we allow pride, self-conceit, uncleanness, malice, 
unfaithfuhiess, ungodliness, to get the mastery over us P 
Every time that we do so we grieve the Spirit of Holi- 
ness, and His grace is gradually withdrawn from us. 
Do we listen complacently to our companions' licentious 
or sceptical conversation without both an inward and, 
in almost all cases, an outward protest against it? If 
so, we are desecrating our heart, making it unmeet 
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for the Spirit^s dwelling-place. . Are we neglecting our 
prayers, or chapel services, and tlie Holy Conununion ? 
or do we attend to these duties without faith and love, 
as a dry routine of what ought to be done, or has to be 
done ? If so, we are giving warning to the Holy Ghost 
that we do not wish for His presence. 

And that presence may be altogether forfeited ; God's 
Spirit will not always strive with man. If we invite 
Mammon, and Belial, and Satan into our hearts, He, 
who would have dwelt there, will withdraw Himself; 
He cannot share His resting-place with them, and it is 
ours to take our choice which we will have within us. 

Let me, my brethren, recal to the minds of those 
that heard them the solemn and almost awftd words 
which were spoken in this pulpit, though not addressed 
to a University audience : — 

"When," said the Bishop of Lincoln, "the young 
Christian has, in baptism, the promise of God's Spirit 
visibly signed and sealed to him, and is set apart as a 
temple of the Holy Ghost, he has that presence and 
power covenanted to him by which alone he can fight 
the good fight against the world, the flesh, and the devil, 
and become conqueror over the fleshly lusts which war 
against the soul. But if, notwithstanding this presence 
and power, he gives rein to the wandering thought and 
wandering eye, parleys with the temptation, instead of 
fleeing or resisting it, and pollutes soul and body with 
sensual sin ; if his first remorse is soothed or stifled, 
his first resolutions broken or forgotten, and the plead- 
ing voice within disregarded or silenced by some poor 
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fiopliistry; if the sin is indulged either in act or in 
imagination, and the sensual habit forms and gathers 
strength, — the Spirit, resisted and grieved, will not 
always striye. Its voice is heard less often ; its light 
burns dimmer. It leaves — by degrees, may be, and as 
it were unwillingly — its polluted temple; as did the 
visible presence, the cherub-borne glory of Jehovah in 
Ezekiel's vision, — first lingering on the threshold of the 
house, then at the door of the east gate, and then on 
the mountain on the east of the city. But it departed, 
and for ever ; and so does God's Spirit from the sensual 
soul. There are many trials, doubtless, many a solenuL 
warning and earnest pleading with the better mind; 
but at length is spoken that most fearful sentence of 
the justice of a long-sufiering God, ' Ephraim is joined 
to idols : let him alone*^.' " 

In order that our course may never be brought to 
that fearftd consummation, let us, my brethren, take 
special heed against three things : first, the intellectual 
pride which sins against the Spirit of Truth, by re- 
fusing to bow itself as a little child before His revela- 
tion of God ; secondly, the malice which sins against 
the Spirit of Charity, by brooding over supposed of- 
fences and wrongs, which we think that our neigh- 
bours have committed against us ; thirdly, the sensual- 
ity which sins against the Spirit of Purity, and fills us 
with a carnal mind. 



» Hosea iv. 17. Sermon by the Lord Bishop of Lincohi, at St. Mary's 
Church, Feb. 19, 1858. 
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As there is a blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, 
^ich shall not be forgiven in this world, nor in the 
world to come, so there are sins against that same 
Holy Spirit, which do induce a state of mind which 
cannot be "renewed again unto repentance^" when 
" there remaineth no more sacrifice for sin, but a cer- 
tain fearful looking for of judgment and fiery indigna- 
tion," an anticipation of that judgment which shall fall 
on those who have wilftdly, finally, and completely 
" done despite unto the Spirit of Grace*." 

^ Heb. vi. 6. * Heb. x. 26—29. 
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** ffl^s M '$%» mmt foj^mbg ^e s^all fo tailed, K^je |t0rb 
jcntr $t0l^0tt8ne88/' 

IN the Gospel appointed for this morning's service 
we read of the circumcision of our Lord, eight 
days after His birth : *' And His name was called Jesus^ 
which was so named of the angel before He was con- 
ceived in the womb^;*' "And aU this was done, that 
it might be fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by 
the Prophet, saying, Behold, a Virgin shall be with 
child, and shall bring forth a Son, and they shall call 
His name Emmanuel, which, being interpreted, is, 
God with us°/' Thus we see that it was prophesied 
by Isaiah that the Messiah should be called "Em- 
manuelV' t^d by Jeremiah that He should be called 
" the Lord our Righteousness®." It may, perhaps, have 
been a slight difficulty to some minds to understand 
how, after these prophecies. He was called neither 
"Emmanuel" nor "Our Righteousness," but "Jesus," 
This difficulty wiU, however, in a moment vanish, 
when we recollect what is meant by the words " shall 
be called" in Scripture. They are the same as " shall 



* Preached at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, on the second Sandaj 
after Christmas. ^ Luke iL 21. 

« Matt. i. 23. ^ Isa. vii. 14. ' Jer. xxiii. 6. 
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be/' Thus, " He shall be called the Son of the Most 
Highest/' means He " shall be" the Son of the Most 
Highest. And the reason of this Hebrew phrase is 
clear, for though names imposed by men sometimes 
mean nothing, sometimes imply different qualities from 
those which the thing denoted by them has, God calls 
nothing except by a name really representing the thing 
intended. When, therefore, God declares in Holy Scrip- 
lure that anything shall be called by one name or 
another, the meaning is that it shall be such a thing 
as the name expresses. Accordingly, the text which 
I have chosen means that Christ shall he our Righte- 
ousness. 

Our next inquiry must be, what is the force of the 
term righteousness as here used ? 

The word righteousness is used in more senses than 
one in Holy Scripture. Thus St. John says, " He that 
doeth righteousness, is righteousV' meaning thereby 
just conduct, upright behaviour, and honest conver- 
sation. But this is far from being the usual sense of 
the term. It is ordinarily used as in that verse, — 
"Abraham believed God, and it was accounted to hiTp 
for righteousness 8." Now this righteousness does not 
imply a quality inherent in Abraham, but that which 
was imputed unto- him; not his own by desert, but 
accounted his. " Our righteousness," then, in the com- 
mon acceptation of the term in Holy Scripture, means 
our justification ; and unless we keep this carefully in 



' 1 John iii 7. » GaL iii. 6; Rom. iv. 3. 
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mind we shall never arrive at the true meaning of 
St. Paul's arguments in his Epistles to the Romans 
and to the Galatians. The words of my text, then, 
imply that it is in Christ that we must seek our juisti- 
fication. He, says the Prophet, shall be not only our 
Justifier, but our Justification, our Righteousness. So 
elsewhere it is said that " God made Him sin for us^," 
and that He was "made a curse for us*." In each 
case, the words sin, curse, and righteousness, are to be 
understood almost in the same sense as sinner, aC" 
cursed, justifier. 

Christ, then, is our Justifier, and He aJone is the 
meritorious cause of our justification. I will ask you 
to consider for a short time what this justification 
means. It is a subject difficult in itself, and hard to 
grasp, but it is most important, and underlies many 
most serious difierences of teaching and practice which 
at present divide Christendom. 

Justification is the act by which we sinners and in- 
heritors of Adam's fallen nature are acquitted in God's 
sight of the guilt of sin and the punishment due to it> 
and are looked upon as fitting objects of divine mercy 
and not incapable of receiving the gift of salvation. 

But how is this wrought for us ? Is it by perform- 
ing the works of the Law ? Such was the reply of the 
Jews and Judaizers in the time of St. Paul. Is it by 
performing acts of morality of our own strength and 
power ? Such was the answer of the Pelagian heretics. 



>' 2 Cor. V. 21. * Gal. iii. 13. 
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Is it by doing good acts by the help of God's Spirit, 
and so laying up for ourselves merit before God P Sucb, 
for the most part, is the answer of the Church of Rome. 
Is it by a lively trust in the free mercies of God, be- 
stowed upon us in consequence of the atonement once 
for all made by Christ upon the Cross and the im- 
putation of Christ's righteousness for our justification, 
our own good works being in no sense a cause but a 
condition of our acceptance P Such is the doctrine of 
Scripture and of the Primitive Church, and therefore 
of the English Church. 

The subject of justification is treated of at greater 
length by St. Paul than by the other inspired writers, 
and the Epistles in which it is more especially dis- 
cussed are the Epistles to the Romans and to the Gala- 
tiani^ The line of argument in the first of these Epi- 
stles is to prove, first, that the Gentiles, owing to their 
wicked works, and secondly, that the Jews, in spite of 
the works of the Law, were alike guilty in Ggd's sight. 
"Therefore,'' says the Apostle, "by the deeds of the 
Law there shall no flesh be justified in His sight. But 
now the righteousness of God without the Law is mani- 
fested, being witnessed by the Law and the Prophets, 
even the righteousness of God which is by faith of 
Jesus Christ unto aU and upon all them that be- 
lieve^;" that is to say, that faith in the saving merits 
of Christ's redemption is the only means of justifica- 
tion, for Jew and Gentile alike. 



k Rom. iii. 20. 
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The same point is worked out in the Epistle to the 
Gralatians. The Oalatians, with a strange infatuation 
which it would be hard to account for, did we not 
know the tendency of the human heart to claim aa 
a right instead of accepting as a mercy, had fallen 
back to the idea of justification by the works of the 
Jewish Law. They were not contented with the doc- 
trine of justification by faith in Christ, they wanted 
to do something themselves whereby they might earn 
for themselves acceptance. This, St. Paul says, is tanta^- 
mount to giving up Christianity altogether : — " Know- 
ing that a man is not justified by the works of the Law, 
but by the faith of Jesus Christ, even we have believed 
in Jesus Christ that we might be justified by the &ith 
of Christ, and not by the works of the Law ; for by the 
works of the Law shall no flesh be justified^" And 
again : — " Behold, I Paul say unto you, that if ye be 
circmncised, Christ shall profit you nothing. For I tes- 
tify again to every man that is circumcised, that he is a 
debtor to do the whole Law. Christ is become of no 
effect unto you, whosoever of you are justified by the 
Law; ye are fallen from grace"';'' '^ if righteousness 
come by the Law, then Christ is dead in vain"." 

By such words of Apostolic teaching, urged with 
Apostolic vehemence, the controversy on justification 
was closed. In the early Church we find no disputes 
on the subject, aU acquiescing in the doctrine that the 
pieritorious cause of our acceptance is not our owi). 
works or deservings^ but the merits of our Saviour 

^G«l.tt.l6. <^aaLT.t. fQiLfi.2L 
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Christy and all at the same time inculcating the neces- 
sity of good works as a condition, though not as the 
cause, of our final salvation. 

But after some centuries had passed, the same spirit 
which had animated the Judaizing G^atians began to 
work in the bosom of the Christian Church. The pride 
of man's heart waa not satisfied with the scheme of 
Christian forgiveness as set forth in the Gospel. Man 
demanded some means of earning his salvation for 
himself, and so the subtle minds of the Schoolmen 
worked out a theory which for its very ingenuity is 
weU worthy of notice, as weU as because it is expressly 
oondemned in the thirteenth Article of our Church. 

Let us take the case of a man standing in the 
natural strength of morality and upright works ; can 
such a one of his own powers attain to final salvation P 
No — ^was the answer, and the true answer. But this 
admission was done away with almost as soon as made, 
for it was asserted that such a man could and would do 
such works as that it should become, as the term was, 
congruous or befitting to God's justice to give him His 
grace. Thus by his works of congruity he was said to 
earn justifying grace ; this justifying grace being so 
obtained, his works after this time were said to be 
such as, with the co-operation of this grace, to merit 
or earn final acceptance, and were called works of con- 
dignity. Thus the theory was comjdete: by merit of 
congruity a man could earn justifying grace, by merit 
of condignity he could earn final salvation. Where, 
then, was the need of Christ? Against this doctrine 
the theologians of the sixteenth century preached and 
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argued ; again they brought forward St. Paul's Epistles 
to the Romans and the Galatians to the van of the 
contest ; for if this be so, cried they with St. Paul, 
then Christ is dead in vain. 

The sounds of the contest which then shook Christen- 
dom have now died away ; we hear no more the words 
'merit of congruity' and 'merit of condignity ;' but the 
principles at the bottom of the two contending doc- 
trines remain still, and work themselves out in daily 
life and practice. It will be seen that (putting aside 
merit of congruity) the meritorious cause of our salva- 
tion, according to the scholastic theory, is good works 
done by man by means of the -co-operation of Divine 
grace : the other doctrine makes the cauise of our sal- 
vation to be alone the merits of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ and the free mercy of God, man's good 
works being no longer causes, but conditions only of 
acceptance. In the one case, jtistification is an effect 
on man's mind of the infusion of grace, and salvation is 
wrought by good works done by the help of that grace ; 
in the other, we are justified by the imputation of the 
merits of Christ, and we are saved by being thus justi- 
fied on the condition of being likewise sanctified. 

The practical results of these two views are very dif- 
ferent. According to the first, every good work done 
by the help of grace goes someway towards forming 
that aggregate which shall insure salvation ; hence 
ptayers and fasting, penance, pilgrimages, and such 
works, are spoken of as meriting God's favour, and are 
done as means of earning salvation. With us, on the 
contrary, good works are acknowledged to be well- 
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pleasing in God's sight, — ^to be the natural results of 
a lively faith, to have most blessed effects by God's 
grace upon the hearts and souls of those who perform 
them, but in no sense to deserve or merit reward. 

It will be seen, too, that according to the first theory 
some will have greater deserts and claims on heaven 
than others, according to the number of their good 
works. Hence the doctrine of works of supererogation, 
although Christ says, "When ye shall have done all 
those things which are commanded you, say. We are 
improfitable servants**." Hence, too, that part of the 
doctrine of indulgences, wherein it is taught that the 
overplus of the merits of one may be transferred by 
the Church to inake up the deficiency in the merits 
of another. 

But according to our doctrine, the Lord is our 
Righteousness. Let no one, however, for a moment 
think that works of piety and personal holiness are 
therefore depreciated by us. Far indeed from it. They 
hold their place ; but they must not usurp the place of 
Christ. Justification and sanctification are both needed 
for our entrance into the heavenly mansions. Sancti- 
fication is not the cause of our justification, but it, never- 
theless, is a condition of our salvation. While, on the 
one hand, we refuse to confound the two acts of the 
imputation of Christ's merits and the infusion of the 
Holy Spirit's grace, still we acknowledge and maintain 
that where justification is present^ sanctification cannot 
be absent. 



* Luke XTU. 10* 
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Some persons have been led into the opposite error 
from that which I have been pointing out, and in 
their zeal against the perfection of man's work have 
been induced to attribute a mysterious efficacy to their 
faith as distinct from the foundation on which that 
faith rests. The Church does not so. While arguing 
that our own excellencies are far too weak, insufficient, 
and imperfect to deserve the remission of our sins, she 
maintains that we are finally accepted before God, not 
on account of the merits of any act of faith on our part, 
but solely on account of the object of our faith — on ac- 
count of Him in whom alone we are to trust, yet in 
whom we are not entitled to trust without our fulfill- 
ing the condition of truly repenting and turning to 
God and bringing forth works meet for repentance. 
For, as our Homily says, when we are said to be 
justified by faith only, it is not meant "that this our 
own act to believe in Christ, or this our faith in Christ 
which is within us, doth justify us, and deserve our 
justification unto us, for that were to ooimt ourselves 
to be justified by some act or virtue that is within 
ourselves,'' nor " that the said justifying faith is alone 
in man without true repentance hope charity the dread 
and fear of God at any time and season," but the pur- 
port of such expression is " to take away clearly all 
merit of our works, as being unable to deserve our 
justification at God's hands," "Christ Himself only 
being the cause meritorious thereofP." 



9 Homily on Salyation. 
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HEB. ix. 11, 12. 

" §rA €lfi$t htbuj tomt an fiig^ priest tsi pai t^ngs to tomz, 
bg a gwater anb more perfect lafrjetnacle, not ntabe feitl^ ^anbs, 
t^al is ia sag, not rf tl^ httUbing; wither bg IJ^e bliob 0f 
g0at& anb talbjes, but bg pis 0bm §l00b Pe enljewb in oxttt 
Ma IJ^e l^olg plate, l^abing 0btaineb eiental wbentptiom for mJ* 

EACH book of the New Testament implies tlie whole 
of the Christian scheme ; yet each teaches its own 
lesson. One is the doctrine throughout; yet, as that 
unity of doctrine contains within itself variety, so each 
portion of Holy Writ more emphatically lays down and 
enforces one particular portion of the truth. Thus the 
Epistles to the Galatians and to the Ephesians, to take 
no other example^ entirely coincident as they are in 
their teaching, yet dwell more especiaUy each on dif- 
ferent points of the faith; and so the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, from which my text is taken, will be found 
to contain a special lesson of its own. That lesson is 
the connexion between the dispensations of the Old and 
New Testaments, and more especially the position held 
by our Lord Jesus Christ in relation to the figures and 
types of the Jewish covenant. Thus it is pointed out 
that He was the great Prophet and Lawgiver typified 
by Moses, the great High Priest typified by Melchise- 

* Preached before the Uniyersity on the Sunday before Easter. 
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dec and Aaron, the great Captain of Salvation typified 
by Joshua ; but most of all He is depicted to us as the 
great antitype, who was dimly foreshadowed by the 
Mosaic sacrifices, the one great predestined Victim to 
be oflfered by Himself, the true High Priest, the Sin- 
offering for the world, the Expiation for aU mankind. 

Thus Bishop Butler writes : — " The doctrine of the 
Epistle plainly is, that the legal sacrifices were allu- 
sions to the great and final atonement to be made by 
the Blood of Christ, and not that this was an allu- 
sion to those»>." 

The Sacrifice of Christ on the Cross is the key, 
and the only key, by which we can understand the 
meaning of the system of Jewish sacrifices, and the 
prevalent practice of propitiatory rites among the hea- 
then. Without this key all is perplexity and confii- 
sion ; with it, all is clear and comprehensible. Every- 
where, throughout the world, we meet with the belief 
that two things are necessary for man, by which to 
approach his Maker : the one is Prayer, and the other 
Propitiation ; and the means by which this propitiation 
is to be effected is as imiversally held to be Sacrifice. 
Thus much is an acknowledged fact, — ^acknowledged by 
all whose dogmatic bias is not -so strong as to prevent 
them from accepting the plainest evidence of history. 
How are we to account for the fact P Among the Jews, 
we know that propitiatory sacrifices were established 
directly by Divine appointment ; and further, we know, 
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if we believe the words of Holy Writ, that such sacri- 
fices were only efficacious, so far as they were efficacious, 
because they were the signs and types of the Sacrifice 
of the Cross. The origin of sacrifices in the heathen 
world is more uncertain. The more common opinion 
is, that they too were of Divine original appointment, 
and that they were propagated throughout the world 
together with the growth of mankind, as commanded 
at first by God. Thus Jones of Nayland writes : — " It 
was never thought, from the days of Cain and Abel, 
that there could be such a thing as piety to God with- 
out sacrifice. And the same holds good to this day. 
He that does not offer to God some sacrifice is not 
pious, but impious; his prayers are an abomination. 
But how could such a persuasion enter into the heart 
of man, otherwise than by revelation from God? No 
man could think that the shedding of innocent blood 
would take away sin, unless he had been originally told 
so on unexceptionable authority ; so that the very ex- 
istence of such a thing in the world is sufficient to 
prove that it came from revelation ; and divines think, 
with good reason, that it came in with the first promise 
in Paradise : — ' The seed of the woman shall bruise the 
serpent's head^'" And Bishop Butler: — "Sacrifices 
of expiation were commanded of the Jews, and obtained 
amongst most other nations from tradition, whose ori- 
ginal, probably, was revelation^." 



< Religions Worship of the Heathens, vol. vi. p. 196. 1826. 
' AnaL ii. 5. 
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If, then, the sacrifices of the heathen were appointed 
originally by God, we know at once their purpose/ 
They were intended, like the Jewish sacrifices, sym- 
bolically to represent the efficacious Sacrifice of the 
Cross ; but let us suppose, as others have thought, that 
we have not sufficient grounds for belieying in the 
Divine original appointment of heathen sacrifices ; still 
their existence would imply a universal sense of the 
need of expiation by sacrifice ; a craving of the great 
heart of mankind, which would indeed speak the voice 
of God : for the maxim is a sound one, S iraa-i ^oK€t, 
roiV €lvaC <l>afi€v. And thus they would in truth 
support the doctrine of the Cross in a somewhat dif- 
ferent way, indeed, yet as strongly as though they had, 
like the Jewish rites, been instituted directly to shew 
forth His death until He came*. 

Now let us suppose a man unacquainted with the 
Christian scheme of salvation, contemplating this uni- 
versal fact of expiatory sacrifice. Surely he would be 
much perplexed by it. He would mark ''the smoke 
of the oflferings going up,^^ and " the carcases of dead 
animals strewing the courts of the temples. It would 
be a sight scarcely tolerable" to him'. He would say 
that there was no relation, so far as he could see, be- 
tween "the death of a sheep and the pardon of sin^.*' 



• That the thing signified hy heathen sacrifices was "propitiatory 
atonement/' is shewn hy Ahp. Magee in answer to Dr. Priestley, toI. L 
pp. 83 and 166. 

' Professor Jowett's Commentary, vol ii. p. 477. 

' Jones of Nayland, toL iii. p. 227. 
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He would count the idea of propitiation strange^ and 
the notion of efficacy in the vicarious suffering of a 
creature absurd. Then let him be taught the doctrine 
of the Fall of Man. Let him learn that once God and 
man walked together in the garden of the world as 
friends ; but that man had, in the abuse of his free- 
will, chosen evil instead of good ; that thenceforth his 
nature was corrupted by sin ; that he had severed him- 
self from his Maker ; that God's face was turned away 
from him, and that, however merciful his heavenly 
Father was, still that all that sinful man could deserve, 
and therefore receive, from Him who was the God of 
Justice, was punishment ; and that there was no power 
left in man to draw himself out of this unhappy state. 
Let him be taught this, and let him feel in himself 
the working of original sin, and then he would ac- 
knowledge that there was indeed need for propitia- 
tion ; that prayer was not in itself sufficient ; and he 
would search here and there for means of drawing 
nigh to God. 

But still he would be perplexed. Why should this 
propitiation be in the form of a sacrifice? How, he 
would ask, can the blood of buUs and goats cleanse 
away my sin, and make me capable of acceptance in 
God's sight? True, I understand and feel that some 
expiation is required ; but why should not an offering 
of the fruits of the ground, or any act of self-denial on 
my part, be as efficacious as the blood-shedding of an 
animal? 

At this point declare to him the wondrous fact, that 
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the Son of God condescended to come down from heaven 
and to die upon the Cross ; open to him the doctrine of 
the One Great Sacrifice; teU him, in the words of 
Scripture, that Christ is "the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sin of the worlds ;" that "God set 
Him forth to be a propitiation through faith in His 
Blood^ ;" that " we are reconciled to God by the death 
of His Son* ;" that " He redeemed us from the curse 
of the Law, being made a curse for usJ;" that "God 
was in Christ reconciling the world to Himself, not 
imputing their trespasses unto them^;" that Christ 
" reconciled both Jews and Gentiles unto God in one 
body by the Cross^ ;" " that He is the propitiation for 
our sins, and not for ours only, but for the sins of the 
whole world™ ;" that it was not really " the blood of 
bulls and of goats" which " took away sin," but " the 
offering of the Body of Jesus Christ once for all^ ;" 
that " Christ was once offered to bear the sins of 
manyo." "Would there not be a flood of light thrown 
back upon his difiiculties; would he not confess that 
this did indeed make clear what was before perplexing 
to him; that he had now been supplied with an ex- 
planation which would, and which would alone, account 
for the phenomena which he had been studying ? 

It is at once strange and sad that it should be neces- 
sary from time to time to recur to, and to argue for, 
such a prime truth as the Expiatory Sacrifice of Christ, 



» John i. 29. ^ Rom. iii. 26. ^ Rom. v. 10. 

J 1 Pet. 1. 19. ^2 Cor. v. 19. » Eph. ii. 16. 

» 1 John u. 2. " Heb. x. 10. » Heb. ix. 28. 
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— the foundation-stone, without which the edifice of 
Christianity must fall headlong to the ground. St. Paul 
bids us not linger in such '' principles of the doctrine 
of Christ," as " repentance from dead works and faith 
toward God, the doctrine of baptisms and of laying 
on of hands, and of resurrection of the dead and of 
eternal judgment ;" which he calls "laying the foun« 
dations again," instead of "going on unto perfec- 
tion p." How much less, then, in that which is, the 
foundation of these foimdations, without which each 
one of them would be unintelligible and meaningless. 
Yet such necessity is sometimes laid upon us, and it 
is not without its advantages. Assured as we are of 
the soundness of our foundation-stones, we cannot fear 
from time to time to handle them, and try them, and 
exhibit their strength ; grieving only that they should 
serve to any as stumbling-stones and rocks of offence. 
In some such way as this God frequently brings good 
out of evQ. It was the assaults of the Deists which 
called into existence the invincible corps of Christian 
apologists, — the Butlers, Berkeleys, Leslies, Paleys, 
and other writers, who proved incontestably the reason- 
ableness of accepting Christianity, though itself above 
reason. It was the assaults of Priestley and the Socinian 
school which brought out Archbishop Magee's work on 
the Atonement and Sacrifice of Christ. And so we may 
each of us learn to realize our Lord Jesus Christ more 
truly and vividly as our loving Saviour, when we have 

P Heb. vi. 1. 
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been led, by whatever circumstances, to the nearer con- 
templation of Him as the Great Sin-oflfering, who hath 
borne our griefs and carried our sorrows, who was 
wounded for our transgressions, and bruised for our 
iniquities ; on whom the chastisement of our peace was 
laid, and by whose stripes we are healed. 

It is especially the Cross — that is, the doctrine of 
the Sacrifice — which has ever been foolishness to the 
perplexed intellect of the world. Men will accept 
Christ in part of His character as Mediator. They 
will listen readily while they hear of Him as the re- 
vealer of God's will, as publishing afresh the law of 
nature, as enforcing pure morality by precept and ex- 
ample. They will accept Him, too, as the King, as 
well as the Prophet. Nay, they are not unwilling to 
acknowledge Him in part of His Priestly character 
likewise. He may be the great Intercessor — but when 
the Law, the Prophets, the Evangelists, and the Apo- 
stles, with unfaltering voice and consentient testimony, 
represent Him as offering Himself a Propitiatory Sa- 
crifice, and so making atonement for the sins of the 
world, — this is foolishness to the world ; it babbles about 
its reason or its moral sense, and explains away the doc- 
trine (as anything and everything else might be explain- 
ed away) as a mode of Jewish thought or expression. 

I would desire, though well conscious of the awful- 
ness of the subject, and the danger of handling it un- 
worthily, to examine the plea put forward in the name 
of the Moral Sense. It is said that the doctrine of the 
Sacrifice is contradictory to the attributes of God ; for 
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that, first, it is not in accordance with His infinite 
mercy to require a propitiation in place of granting a 
free and immediate pardon; and, secondly, that it is 
not in accordance with His infinite justice to lay upon 
one the punishment of another's guilt. The first dif- 
ficulty is summed up in the word sacrifice; the second 
in the word vicarious. These are, I believe, the real 
difficulties felt ; and I would say, that the reason why 
I have selected them is not m much because they have 
been urged by any particular objector, as because they 
are the greatest difficulties that beset this portion of the 
Truth ; and on that account, when our attention has been 
called to the subject, the most worthy of consideration. 
I. In a cultured age, there are naturally found two 
classes of minds. Of one. Bishop Butler would serve 
as the type, who bowed his giant intellect before the 
"Word of God, because piety told him that it was the 
religious, and philosophy that it was the reasonable, 
course to pursue. The other is not able so to humble 
itself, and deals with Eevelation as its superior, har- 
monizer and interpreter. The one accepts God's ac- 
count of Himself, however much enveloped in mys- 
tery; the other creates its God according to its own 
conceptions, and rejects any acts or qualities attributed 
to Him by revelation, which militate against such con- 
ceptions, as "involving contradiction to the Divine 
attributes^." Is the latter, I wiU not say the religious, 
but the reasonable, course to pursue ? 



^ Jowett, voL iL p. 482. 
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t. In considering this subject, the first point to 
notice is this, — that God^s nature must of necessity 
be to us incomprehensible. There are certain limit- 
ations to our faculties, within which alone, by a law 
of our minds, we are able to form positive conceptions. 
Whatever transcends those limits is to us incompre- 
hensible. Not to dwell on other points, there are two 
conditions under which alone we have perceived, and 
we can therefore, correctly speaking, only conceive or 
realize the nature of a Being who exists under the 
same conditions. These conditions are Time and Space. 
But God exists under neither of these conditions. The 
attributes, therefore, of Eternity and Omnipresence, 
which yet none would deny belong to Him, prevent 
the possibility of our comprehending His nature, and 
conceiving Him as He is '. 

2. Next we must observe that there are ideas or 
principles in our own minds which are apparently 
contradictory one to the other ; but yet we are unable 
to reject either of them, because we find them as facts 
iix ourselves. Thus the idea of the necessity of an ex- 
ternal cause for the production of actions, (on which 
the Necessitarian founds his system,) and the idea of 
the self-originating power of the will, (on which is 
based the system of firee^will,) seem to conflict with 
each other. Do we, therefore, conclude that they are 



' See the Hey. H. L. Mangel's profoimd and Talnable work, Pn)« 
le^omena Logiea, his pamphlet on "Eternity," and his (subsequently 
preached) abready famous Hampton Lectures on the '' Limits of Re- 
ligious Thought.** , 
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absolutely contradictory,' and therefore that one or other 
of them must be false P We cannot do this, because 
both of them are given to us by our nature. What 
then? We conclude that it is only relatively to our 
powers of apprehension that the contradiction exists ; 
that while our minds are constituted as they are, the 
combination of these two ideas must be to us a mys- 
tery ; — ^not, in short, that they are contradictory to each 
other, but that we cannot reconcile them. So, too, the 
idea of God's omnipotence and providence, on which 
the doctrine of Predestination rests, seems to conflict 
with this same idea of originating power as possessed 
by ourselves. Do we reject either? No; we acknow- 
ledge a mystery, and say, not that these ideas are con- 
tradictory, but that we cannot reconcile them. 

3. Thirdly, the conception that we have of God, 
whether drawn from Scripture or formed by the mind, 
is necessarily and rightly that of a nature containing 
and made up of all perfections. He is Omnipotent, 
Omniscient, Onmipresent, All-merciful, All-good, All- 
holy, All-just, All-pure, All-loving, All-righteous. All 
good qualities in their utmost perfection are attributes 
of Him. But can we reconcile these attributes in their 
infinite perfection one with another ? Not so : we can 
take one of them, and follow it out, as it were, into in- 
finity; but then it must exist alone, — otherwise, after 
we have traced it, so to speak, for a little distance, we 
find it impinging against one of the other attributes. 
What are we then to do ? To cry out. Here is a con- 
tradiction? No; but to say thoughtfully, Here is to 
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me a mystery: I cannot reconcile these two things, 
but I know that they are reconcilable, otherwise there 
could be no such Being at all as God. 

Thus, we may grasp the idea of Omnipotence ; we 
may draw a picture to ourselves of things in heaven 
and things in earth, and things under the earth, bow- 
ing down before the Almighty One. We can present 
Him to ourselves as ruling with sway uncontrolled, 
and none saying Him nay; as doing what He will, 
when He will, and as He will. But here we are, as 
it were, stopped. Can He do an act that is wrong? 
No; for All- goodness is one of His attributes, as 
well as Omnipotence. Shall we then say that He is 
either not Omnipotent, or not All-good? No; we 
acknowledge that there is, not a contradiction, but 
a mystery. 

Or, again, we might take the old difficulty of un- 
doing the past, — ^the 

Movov yckp avTov koI Oebs aTeplaKcraL 
^AyivTjTa iroceip aaa &v y irsirpayfieva. 

Can we reconcile this impotence with the perfect 
attribute of Omnipotence? We may throw together 
a certain number of words about the difference be- 
tween time and eternity, and fancy that we have ex- 
plained it, but the difficulty remains just the same. 
We have only explained why we cannot explain it. 
The truth is, that we do not limit Omnipotence by 
acknowledging the difficulty, but simply admit that 
our minds are not capable of grasping Omnipotence 
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in its relation to a state of which we have had no ex- 
perience. 

4. Let lis now apply the same line of thought to Hie 
two attributes of Infinite Justice and Infinite Mercy. 
We are able, more or less, to represent to ourselves 
the idea of a personification of justice. We can con- 
ceive of an AU-just Being dealing with every one ac- 
cording to his merits ; acting, as it were, by line and 
measure, from which He does not and cannot deflect ; 
dispensing reward to the righteous, and punishment to 
the guilty ; firm, unimpassioned, unbending; ready, in- 
deed, to receive the fallen to His favour, but only when 
the uttermost farthing has been paid, and the exact 
amount of satisfaction has been rendered. 

Again, we are able, more or less, to represent to 
ourselves the idea of a personification of Mercy. We 
can conceive of an All-merciftd Being, ready, willing, 
yearning to forgive, projecting Himself, as it were, 
from Himself, and starting forward to help the weak, 
to console the sufiering, to lead the wandering, to bind 
up the broken heart, to overlook the deficiencies of the 
unworthy, to put aside the sins of the guilty, to am- 
nesty the past, to cover all under His wings, to gather 
aU to His bosom, to wipe away all tears, and bid sorrow 
and sighing for ever flee away. 

Separately, then, we may seem to be able to ap- 
proximate towards a conception of the attributes of 
justice and of mercy; but if we try to combine the 
two ideas, we are utterly baffled. How can the righte- 
ous Judge cover the sins of the guilty P How can the 
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loYing Father refuse to gather His erring children 
within His arms P 

Suppose, then, that Revelation represents God to us 
as the AU-just One. What ! exclaims the Moral Sense 
of the natural man, wiQ you tell me of a God who can- 
not freely forgive the guilty? "Even a man's debt 
may be freely forgiven," and " we have not so learned 
the Divine Nature, believing that God, if He transcend 
our ideas of morality, can yet never in any degree be 
contrary to them*." Suppose, then, that Revelation 
represents Him to us as the All-merciful One. What ! 
exclaims the same Moral Sense, will you overthrow the 
foundation of law and right? Will you "sully the 
mirror of God's justice and overcloud His truth*?" 
" Will you cast a shadow upon His holiness ?" " How 
then shall He judge the world?" "We have not so 
learned the Divine nature." Suppose, then, that Re- 
velation represents Him to us as at once All-just and 
All-merciful. This can only be done in one of two 
ways : either by representing Him in one set of texts, 
and in one course (if I may so speak) of His acts, All- 
just ; and in another set of texts, and another course of 
His acts. All-merciful; or else, by limiting the one 
attribute by the other. If the former is done, then 
the Moral Sense objects against the first set of texts, 
and the first course of acts, that they do not represent 
Him as AU-merciful ; against the second, that they do 
not represent Him AU-just. If tjie latter, then cries 
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the Moral Sense, you do not represent Hun as All-just, 
• or AU-mercifiil, at all, but as something which is nei- 
ther one nor the other. 

Thus we see, that whatsoever revelation of Himself 
God vouchsafes to man, it mmt be open to cavils 
brought against it in the name of man's Moral Sense. 
If it were not so open, it would be thereby proved to 
be false, because it would be representing to us a Being 
whose nature our minds could grasp, and whose attri- 
butes we could reconcile. I say, in the name of the 
Moral Sense, for it is not really that divine faculty 
which cavils and objects. The Moral Sense would be 
willing enough to confine itself within its own limits, 
and when taught by reason that it was dealing with 
the Infinite, which the mind of man could not com- 
prehend, it would be ready to acquiesce in the exist- 
ence of a mystery. It is not, I say, the Moral Sense, 
but a subtle form of the "pride of human reason^," 
which refuses to acknowledge that the powers of the 
human mind, and its faculties, are not the gauge by 
which everything is to be tried, of things in heaven, 
and things in earth, and things under the earth. 
Would you span the heavens with your hand ? Would 
you count the sands of the shore with your fingers ? 
Would you hold the ocean in a water-glass? Each 
one of these attempts would be more wise, more rea- 
sonable, and more philosophical, than objecting to the 
revelation of the Infinite, on the grounds that our 
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finite minds cannot reconcile His attributes, and there- 
fore that His acts are open to cavil, if cavil we will, 
not on account of the quality of the acts, but of our 
feebleness of capacity. When, then, we hear the doctrine 
of the Sacrifice of the Cross objected to in the name of 
Moral Sense, as "inconsistent with the Divine attri- 
butes," let us recollect what the objection really means. 
It means this, — that while confessedly incapable of re- 
conciling the requirements of Infinite Justice and Infi- 
nite Mercy ourselves; while forced to allow that any 
whatsoever revelation to man of God's march of mystery 
must seem to conflict with one of these attributes or the 
other, not because it does conflict with either of them, 
but because of our own weakness of comprehension, yet 
we declare that we wUl reject that fundamental truth 
which Prophet, and Evangelist, and Apostle with one 
tongue proclaim, which has been accepted by all Chris- 
tians in all ages as the basis of Christianity, because it 
does seem to us to conflict with one of those attributes ; 
the very thing which, if it were true, we had to ex- 
pect, in consequence, not of the character of Hia acts, 
but of our limited capacity. 

II. Almost all that I have said in reference to the 
supposed moral objections against the doctrine of the 
Sacrifice of the Cross as irreconcilable with Infinite 
Mercy, will apply, with little change, to the supposed 
moral objections against the doctrine of a vicariom Sa- 
crifice as irreconcilable with Infinite Justice. On this 
point I must be very brief. The objectors whom Bishop 
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Butler in his day met and refuted, declared that it re- 
presented God as indifferent whether He punished the 
innocent or the guilty. It will be enough for me at 
present to remind you of his answer, — ^how he points 
out " the extreme slightness of all such objections," by 
shewing " that they conclude altogether as much against 
God's whole original constitution of nature, and the 
whole daily course of Divine Proyidence in the govern- 
ment of the world, — ^that is, against the whole scheme 
of theism, and the whole notion of religion, — as against 
Christianity." 

" So that," continues the religious philosopher, "the 
reason of their insisting upon objections of this kind 
against the Satisfaction of Christ, is either that they 
do not consider God's settled and uniform appoint- 
ments as His appointments at all, or else they forget 
that vicarious punishment is a providential appoint- 
ment of every day's experience : and then, from their 
being unacquainted with the more general laws of 
nature, or divine government over the world, and not 
seeing how the sufferings of Christ could contribute to 
the redemption of it, unless by arbitrary and tyran- 
nical will, they conclude His sufferings could not con- 
tribute to it any other way. And yet what has been 
often alleged in justification of this doctrine, even from 
the apparent natural tendency of this method of our 
redemption, — ^its tendency to vindicate the authority 
of God's laws, and deter His creatures from sin, — ^this 
has never yet been answered, and is, I think, plainly 
unanswerable, though I am far from thinking it an 
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account of the whole of the case. But without taking 
this into consideration, it abundantly appears, from the 
observations above made, that this objection is, not an 
objection against Christianity, but against the whole 
general constitution of nature. And if it were to be 
considered as an objection against Christianity, or con- 
sidering it, as it is, an objection against the constitu- 
tion of nature, it amounts to no more in conclusion 
than this, that a divine appointment cannot be neces- 
sary or expedient, because the objector does not dis- 
cern it to be so ; though he must own that the nature 
of the case is such as renders him incapable of judging 
whether it be so or not ; or of seeing it to be necessary, 
though it were so\" 

I have here quoted the words of the author referred 
to, because they receive a double weight by the fact of 
their being the words of Butler — Butler, whose great 
calm mind surveyed, and estimated, and balanced all 
the objections which have been urged against the re- 
ceived doctrine of the Atonement, and after weigh- 
ing them one by one, and all together, laid them 
aside as being " neither philosophy nor faith «," while 
the doctrine of the Propitiatory and Vicarious Sacrifice 
was both. 

I will but add, that the doctrine of Original Sin is 
open to exactly the same objection as the doctrine of 
the Atonement, and in equal degree ; and that St. Au- 
gustine, in answering the Pelagian's question, — " How 
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is it just that other men should be Kable to punish- 
ment for Adam's sin ?" has in effect answered the dif- 
ficulty, " How is it just that Christ should suffer for 
offences not His own?" A mystery we acknowledge 
it, and as a mystery we accept it, but only such a mys- 
tery as the feebleness of our minds necessitates. In 
itself a deep, and profound, and, to other intelligences, 
it may be, an open and patent act, at once of Infinite 
Justice and Infinite Mercy, to us it necessarily is mys- 
terious y. 

It may be said. Is, then, our sense of natural Justice 
no guide to our conception of the Divine Justice P Nay, 
it is a guide to it, but it is not the measure of it. It is 
a finger-post which directs us towards it, not the plum- 
met which sounds its depths. The course at once of 
piety and of reason, is not to make our own minds, 
and the ideas of our own minds, the standard by which 
to test God and God's doings, but to accept Him as He 
has revealed Himself in His nature and His acts to us, 
and then we may and shall see how wonderfully the 
Christian scheme does meet the difficulties of our moral 
natures, — how true indeed it is that the foolishness of 
God is wiser than men. Let us, then, first mark some 
of those texts in which Scripture especially sets forth 
Christ as the Propitiatory Sacrifice for us : — " Justified 
freely by His grace through the redemption that is in 



J For a masterly statement of the doctrine of Original Sin, see ** The An- 
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Christ Jesus, whom God hath set forth to be a propi- 
tiation through faith in His blood, to declare His righte- 
ousness for the remission of sins that are past through 
the forbearance of God'''," writes St. Paul, in the Epi- 
stle to the Romans : " Our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
gave Himself for our sins," in the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians*: "Christ our Passover is sacrificed for us," in 
the Epistle to the Corinthians^: "Christ also hath 
loved us, and hath given Himself for us an offering 
and a sacrifice to God for a sweet-smelling savour,'* 
in the Epistle to the Ephesians^. The language of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews is the same throughout^. 
"Who His own Self bare our sins in His own body 
on the tree," writes St. Peter® ; and again, — " Christ 
also hath once suffered for sins, the just for the un- 
just^." "He is the Propitiation for our sins," writes 
St. Johns. "This is My Blood of the New Testament, 
which is shed for many for the remission of sins," 
says our Lord Himself h. "The Lord hath laid on 
Him the iniquity of us all," says Isaiah, in the spirit 
of prophecy. But why should I add more? From 
every book and every line of the Bible breathes forth 
the same truth. It is the foundation-stone of aU that 
Christ taught, His apostles preached, and Christians 
believe. Once more to quote Bishop Butler : — 

" Christ offered Himself a Propitiatory Sacrifice, and 
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made atonement for the sins of the world . . . And this 
sacrifice was, in the highest degree, and with the most 
extensive influence, of that efficacy for obtaining pardon 
of sin, which the heathens may be supposed to have 
thought their sacrifices to have been, and which the 
Jewish sacrifices really were in some degree, and with 
regard to some persons ^" 

And again : — 

" The doctrine of the Gospel appears to be, not only 
that He taught the efficacy of repentance, but rendered 
it of the efficacy which it is by what He did and suf- 
fered for us; that He obtained for us the benefit of 
having our repentance accepted unto eternal life ; not 
only that He revealed to sinners that they were in a 
capacity of salvation, and how they might obtain it ; 
but, moreover, that He put them into this capacity of 
salvation by what He did and suffered for them J/' 

And when we have thus, on the authority of Eevela- 
tion, accepted, and grasped, and embraced the great 
truth, that (in the words of our Church) He "truly 
suffered, was crucified^ dead and buried, to reconcile 
His Father to us, and to be a Sacrifice, not only for 
original guilt, but also for actual sins of men^;'' that 
" He came to be the Lamb without spot, who, by the 
Sacrifice of Himself once made, should take away the 
sina of the world* ;" that " the offering of HiTn once 
made is that perfect Bedemption, Propitiation, and 
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Satisfaction for all the sins of the whole world, both 
original and actual, and there is none other satisfac- 
tion for sin but that alone™ ;" that " He suffered death 
upon the cross for our redemption ;" and " made there, 
by His one oblation of Himself once offered, a full, 
perfect, and sufficient Sacrifice, Oblation, and Satisfac- 
tion for the sins of the whole world"." When, I say, 
we have, on the authority of Revelation, embraced this 
blessed truth, then we may see how in fact our Moral 
Sense does bear witness to it, how our sense of justice, 
and our belief in His infinite love, are both satisfied, so 
far as they can be satisfied, by this instance at once of 
the goodness and severity of God in Christ reconciling 
the world unto Himself. " the depths of the riches 
both of the wisdom and knowledge of God J How un- 
searchable are His judgments, and His ways past find- 
ing out ! For who hath known the mind of the Lord ? 
or who hath been His counsellor? For of Him, and 
through Him, and to Him are all things**." 

Christ hanging upon the cross for us ! It is our only 
hope, our only consolation, our only confidence, our 
only trust. " The Jews require a sign, and the Greeks 
seek after wisdom : but we preach Christ crucified, unto 
the Jews a stumbling-block, and imto the Greeks fool- 
ishness ; but unto them which are called, both Jews and 
Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of 
God. Because the foolishness of God is wiser than 
men ; and the weakness of God is stronger than men. 
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. . . But of Him are ye in Christ Jesus, who of God 
is made unto us wisdom^ and righteousness, and sancti- 
fication, and redemptionP." Every day during the next 
Week the Church will bring before you, for reverent 
and loving contemplation, the form of the Man of 
Sorrows, despised and rejected of men, bearing our 
griefs, wounded for our transgressions, bruised for our 
iniquities, and pouring out His soul unto death for us. 
One after another each Evangelist takes up the tale, 
a^nd leads us on with him from the garden to the cross. 
Remember that we must be the better or the worse for 
each Holy Week as it passes: better, by God^s grace, 
if we linger lovingly and reverently with Him, and 
watch the awful agony of that sinless soul, when He 
was enshrouded and enveloped in the sins of men, and 
His Father's face was for a moment turned away from 
Him, the child of Adam, on whom the Lord had laid 
the iniquity of us all ; worse, if we look on as cold 
spectators, speculating and criticising, instead of fall- 
ing on our knees and worshipping ; or growing callous, 
as though the things which we saw and heard were but 
as the scenes and words of one of our childhood's tales, 
which now can stir the heart no more. Oh, brethren, 
that our hearts were with Him more constantly in His 
Passion ; that in our heart of hearts the image of Jesus 
crucified was more deeply impressed ! Surely, then, we 
should not fret, and fume, and toss wearily to and fro, 
as now we do ; we should not fix our affections on the 
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wretched prizes that this world has to bestow; we 
should not jostle one another in our course ; we could 
not be envious and jealous, — we could not be proud, 
revengeful, resentful; we should recognise each other 
as brethren indeed, redeemed by the same most pre- 
cious blood; we should be more humble, more gentle, 
more considerate, — less cold, and harsh, and super- 
cilious, — more worthy to be called the disciples of the 
Crucified, who for us endured that agony in the garden 
of Gethsemane, and that anguish on the hill of Calvary. 
Brethren, we have much to be thankful for, but there 
is nothing which should call forth the thankfulness of 
our inmost souls like this act of wondrous love. We 
have much to be thankful for, — untold blessings of 
earth ; — He gives us, as He thinks fit, the strong limbs 
and the springing enjoyment of life, and the stout heart 
to bear up against misfortune. And He opens to us 
the gates of knowledge, and gives us entrance into the 
glorious world of thought and intellect ; and He gives 
us friends whom we may love, — some that we may help 
on, and cheer, and strengthen in their struggle with the 
difficulties and perplexities which oftentimes well-nigh 
appal the young heart, however gallant, as it buffets 
with the breakers that burst along the edge of life ; 
some to whom we may look up with affection and re- 
spect, and take courage from the knowledge that such 
persons live ; and some with whom we may interchange 
our thoughts and feelings, sure of a responsive sjrm- 
pathy. There is indeed no earthly blessing so great, 
no boon among all those that God gives to man, so 

K 
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precious as that of free, frank, brotherly love, when 
heart meets heart, and eye meets eye, with no selfish 
reservation, undeadened by lust, unhardened by world- 
liness, imperverted by sophistry. And these, and many 
more, are blessings which God gives to us in this place 
with a free and open hand. But what are they, what 
is anything on earth, when compared with the gift 
which God gave us in His Son, and the reconciliation 
which that great Ofiering once. for all effected? Nay, 
it is on account of that reconciliation that we are able 
to enjoy those other blessings. Now we are as sons, 
and may look up into the face of our Abba Father, 
and this creates a sunshine in the soul by which all 
else is illumined. Why should we not rejoice, like 
some high-spirited boy, (and what more touching, more 
beautiftd spectacle?) who does not shrink from his 
fat ler^s eye, who tells him his joys and sorrows, and 
whose fear has been mellowed into tender respect by 
its combination with love? But what if the chastise- 
ment of our peace had not been laid upon Him ? what 
if the expiation and propitiation had not been wrought ? 
what if God's face were averted from us ? Then how 
should we venture to enjoy the blessings which we now 
find along our path ? Nay, rather would it not be our 
highest wisdom to go mourning all the day long, or to 
" cast ourselves down upon the earth, and put our face 
between our knees ^ ?" or to cry out with Moses, " If 
Thou deal thus with me, kill me, I pray Thee, out of 
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hand, if I have found favour in Thy sight, and let me 
not see my wretchedness' ;^^ or with Job, " My soul is 
weary of my life ; I will speak in the bitterness of my 
soul. . . . Thou himtest me as a fierce lion ; . . . Thou 
increasest Thine indignation upon me. . . . Wherefore 
then hast Thou brought me forth out of the womb ? Oh ! 
that I had given up the ghost, and no eye had seen 
me^;" or with Elijah, "make request for ourselves, 
that we might die and say, It is enough; now, 
Lord, take away my life, for I am not better than 
my fathers*?" 

There is a deep moral in the account of the conver- 
sion of Justin Martyr, as it is made familiar to many 
of us by a living poef*. We can see him, as he is there 
pictured, wandering forth along the shore of the sea, 
desolate, helpless, hopeless ; and the brightness of the 
sky, and the laugh of the ocean, did but add grief to 
his sorrow, for what had he to do with purity, and joy, 
and light, — ^he, the sin-stained, conscious of nought 
within himself but discord and disarray? There was 
no chord to answer responsively to the joyousness of 
nature, and accordingly it only oppressed him with 
the more intolerable weight. We can see him as he 
threw himself down upon the shore, and burst into 
tears, — tears such as the strong man sheds in those 
few hours of agony which fall to the lot of most of us 
but once or twice throughout our lives. What shall 
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lighten that oppression? He had striven in the noble 
fervour of youth and manliness, — striven after holiness, 
truth, and beauty. He had said that he would cleanse 
his soul from all that defiled; that* he would cast out 
all that ofiended ; that he would fling around himself 
the atmosphere of light and love, and tune each jarring 
tone within him into harmony. And now all had failed, 
— ^his palace of beauty, which he fain would have raised, 
was dashed to the ground, the mirror of his soul was 
cracked and bedimmed, and what should now give him 
comfort ? The riddle of life was too hard for him to 
read. What imion between God and such as he ? and 
what happiness to an immortal soul without imion with 
God ? From the verge of despair he was led back by the 
gentle words of Visdom spoken by the old man who had 
been sent to him in his hour of darkness. And which 
of those words would it have been that would have 
roused the weary-hearted man from his wretchedness ? 
Would he have been moved, if he had been told that 
" a great moral act had been done by one in our like- 
ness,'^ and that this was "an assurance that God in 
Christ was reconciled to the world* ?" Would he not 
rather have bid his teacher, who thus spoke to him, be 



* "Not the sacrifice, nor the satisfaction, nor the ransom, but the 
greatest moral act ever done in this world,— the act, too, of one in our 
likeness, — is the assurance to us that God in Christ is reconciled to the 
world/* — Jowett, vol. ii. p. 481. 

I must express my entire inability to discern how any sober-minded 
man, with the Bible before him, or by the light of nature, could arrive 
at an assurance of reconciliation by reason of any "moral act" whatever, 
which is neither a " sacrifice,*' nor a " satisfaction," nor a " ransom." 
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gone, and not mock his misery with unmeaning words ? 
But when he heard of the love of the Father in sending 
His Son ; when he was told of Him that died upon the 
Cross for him; when he learnt that by His Sacrifice 
the full satisfaction for sin had been made, and the 
ransom effected, and that his soul might be washed 
white in the blood of the Lamb, — then we can see his 
eye lighten and his brow relax ; the good news that h3 
had yearned for was come, the pearl of great price that 
he had vainly sought after was found. We can weU 
believe how different the face of nature appeared to 
him as he retraced his steps; how the gladness of 
earth, and sky, and sea no longer oppressed him as 
something alien. He, too, could take part in their re- 
joicing, for he knew that he was reconciled, and brought 
nigh, and united to God by the precious blood of Christ. 
There are two classes of minds that do not feel the 
sinfulness of sin, and have no sense of its burden. One 
of these is scarcely to be distinguished from the beasts 
that perish. The sow that wallows in the mire knows 
not and recks not that it is filthy ; and there are men 
who go on day by day committing sin and living 
in sin, and their consciences have become hardened 
and crusted over ; they know not and reck not of the 
hideous leprosy which they have superinduced upon 
themselves. The other is very different in appearance 
from the first. Upright, moral, self-controlled, its fault 
lies not in excess of passion, but in perversion of intel- 
lect. Men have been found who, being led astray in 
the mazes of speculation, have dared to pronounce sin 
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to be only a lower form of good, — confounding thus 
the work of Satan with the work of God. To these 
men the doctrine of the Fall, and the doctrine of the 
Atonement, are alike foolishness : their system does not 
need them, — nay, does not admit of them. Little as 
they themselves intend it, the main result of their 
work must be to encourage the natural man to cease 
from struggling with himself, and to erect an intel- • 
lectual support for the brutish man to justify himself 
in going on still in brutishness. 

There are likewise two states of mind in which the 
oppression of sin's sinfulness is appreciated. One of 
these is not a permanent state, for if continuous, it 
, must of necessity lead to madness ; but it is a state 
which many have been conscious of passing through. 
There is a time in the life of many a man, when the 
sinfulness of sin makes itself felt in all its awful reality, 
and there is present no sense of expiation to say. Thou 
shalt not die. It is a time when the mystery of ex- 
istence first sinks down on us, and we are perplexed 
and amazed; when all about us seems imreal, — when 
the heavens are brass, and the earth iron, and men 
seem made for sufieringy, and all we know is, that 



^ " The dreary sickness of the soul 

That falls upon us in our lonely youth ; 
The fear of all bright visions leaving us. 
The sense of emptiness without the sense 
Of an abiding fulness anywhere ; 
When all the generations of mankind. 
With all their purposes, their hopes, and fears, 
Seem nothisg truer than those wandering shapes 
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there is a God far away, out of sight, above our heads, 
and that sin is reigning upon the earth, — sin within 
us, sin without us, all seems sin and disharmony, — 
and still there is conscience standing by, and telling 
us of righteousness, and goodness, and truth, and 
holiness. 

But, blessed be God, neither is this the Christian 
frame of mind, though many a Christian has passed 
through it, as through the valley of the shadow of 
death. The Christian's lot is one of peace and glad- 
ness ; for though sin aboimd, yet the expiation for sin 
has been made, and has been accepted ; the power of 
sin is crushed, and its dominion destroyed. Be it ours, 
brethren, not to wallow in the filthiness of sin, not to 
explain away its sinfulness; nor, again, to be con- 
founded by the horror of it ; but while we go softly, 
sadly, tearfully, along our way, because we are sinners, 
let us still cherish in our heart of hearts that peace 
which the world gave not, and the world cannot take 
away; that peace which passeth understanding; that 
peace which arises from the consciousness of recon- 
ciliation and union with our Abba Father ; that peace 
which our dear Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ pur- 
chased with His own most precious blood, when He 
died for us on Calvary, the one accepted Sacrifice, Ob- 
lation, and Satisfaction for the sins of all mankind, and 
of each one of us. 



Cast by a trick of light upon a wall. 

And nothing diflferent from these, except 

In their capacity for suffering." — Trench, p. 116. 
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*' ginb SSawl, jet hetrf^rrg mA t^eatemngs aitb slmig^er against 
i\t iriftcipks of t^e ^0rb, feent tmto tl^e ^^ priest, anir hsireb 
0f ^ttn letters \a §amasrns its i\t sgnagogtus, tl^at if \t fimnb 

• ang 0f t^is bag, fel^ctl^er t^eg km nurt or faomea, ^e migl^ 
bring t^em bonnb nnt0 lernsaUm. 

TT must have been with a feeling of bitter indigna- 
-^ tion and hostility, that a Jew, zealous for the tradi- 
tions of his fathers, saw growing up within the bosom 
of the Jewish Church, and yet not confining itself 
within its limits, a sect, heretical in its teaching, schis- 
matical in its aspect, yet professing to teach the true 
faith, to be itself the true Church, and denying to the 
Church of Jerusalem the one attribute on which she 
most valued herself— that of being the exclusive medium 
of God's grace to man, out of which there was no salva- 
tion. We find from the Acts of the Apostles, that the 
first assailants of the Christians were the Sadducees, 
whose superciliousness was roused into hostility by 
their own cold-hearted system of sceptical theology 
being incidentally attacked by the preaching of the 
apostles. They were "grieved that they taught the 
people, and preached through Jesus the resurrection 
of the dead*" — not that they preached Jesus, but that 

• Acts iv. 2. 
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in preaching Him they preached the resurrection of 
the dead. In this the Pharisees would not join with 
them, and at first we see them, as represented by 
GamaKel, standing aloof, and refusing to imite with 
their rivals in an attempt to crush the infant Church 
at one blow^. This attitude of mind could not, however, 
last long. Soon they found the new teachers disre- 
garding the long-received Jewish traditions, and in- 
terpreting the Prophets and the Law in a sense totally 
alien from that which was inculcated by themselves 
the mouth-pieces of the existing Church, and preach- 
ing a religion which was indeed that which the Scrip- 
tures foreshadowed, but which they counted nothing 
less than heterodoxy ; and soon the zeal of the Phari- 
see burnt with a fiercer flame against the heretics, 
than the hatred of the Sadducee against the preachei s 
of the resurrection. It was Gamaliel's pupil who "made 
havoc of the Church, entering into every house, and 
haling men and women, committed them to prison ^.^ 

Still, however, there remained the people. They had 
been worked up to cry for the blood of the Master, but 
with that sacrifice they were satisfied, and "received 
the word" of the disciples "gladly.^' While their rulers 
were filled with indignation, "the people magnified 
them." When the captain with the officers went to 
lay hands on the apostles, they found it necessary to 
bring them "without violence, because they feared the 
people, lest they should be stoned**.^' But, again, this 
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popularity was not to last. The new preachers were 
destined to oflfend the most deep-rooted prejudices of 
the haughty children of Abraham, and as soon as they 
proclaimed aloud that the local temple and its cere- 
monies were no longer necessary, that God was no 
respecter of persons, and that the well of the waters of 
salvation was open to all people, nations, and languages, 
Jew and Gentile, alike, the inmost passions of their 
heart were roused, and the rage of the people more 
than seconded the zeal and hatred of their priests and 
nobles. When Paul defended himself before them, they 
listened patiently, till he declared his mission to the 
Gentiles ; but at that word " they lifted up their voices, , 
and said, Away with such a fellow from the earth ; for 
it is not fit that he should live^/^ Thus all the chief 
parties in the Jewish nation were arrayed against the 
infant Church, and, urged on by a zeal for their faith 
and their exclusive privileges, they laid their hand 
upon the sword to root out those that troubled Israel, 
and to produce a compulsory uniformity, by crushing 
those who opposed themselves. 

Again, it must have been with a mixture of shame 
and indignation, that the Jews in the later time of their 
Republic, and the earlier years of their Monarchy, 
looked roxmd upon the heathen nations still enjoying 
the land which should have been their own goodly 
heritage. Philistines in the south, Sidonians in the 
north — Canaanites, Hittites, Amorites, Perizzites, Hi- 
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vites, Jebusites — where was the lot of Dan and Simeon, 
of Asher and IfaphtaliP Shoidd the heathen, whom 
God had commanded them to drive out, be allowed to 
remain, to be snares and traps to their feet, and scourges 
to their sides, and thorns in their eyes ? True, God had 
said that He woidd not drive them out, that they should 
remain to serve His own ends, in order that He might 
prove Israel, whether they woidd keep the way of the 
Lord or not ; but woidd He not look favourably upon 
a zeal which should set itself to root out His enemies ? 
And the Gibeonites ? — should they be allowed to live 
amongst God's chosen ones? Had they not bought 
their safety by perjury and deceit ? What availed the 
oath of the princes of the congregation procured in 
such a way as that ? Woidd not God overlook violence 
in the means, so that the great end was accomplished ? 
so that none should tread the holy land who wor- 
shipped the gods of the heathen, and served to tempt 
His people to their ruin ? 

So thought Saul : and " Saul sought to slay the 
Gibeonites, in his zeal to the children of Israel and 
Judah." But the God of Justice did not permit the 
zeal of Saul to be an excuse for transgressing His im- 
mutable laws of morality. He sent " a famine three 
years, year after year, for Saul and for his bloody 
house, because he slew the Gibeonites^." 

Thus were Saul of Tarsus, and Saul King of Israel, 
alike pushed by an overstrained zeal for a religious 
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system, winch they had learnt to look upon as the 
sole and exclusive medium of salvation, into acts of 
violence, which God's positive precepts and moral law 
eq[ually forbad. Burning to accomplish an end which 
they held to be godly, they were reckless of the means 
which they employed. One found grace to receive 
mercy, and to weep ; not that he had such eager zeal 
towards God, but that his zeal was not according to 
knowledge : the other, wilful and haughty-hearted, 
sinking more and more into gloom and moroseness, 
God-forsaken, and seeking counsel of evil spirits, fell 
at length by the sword which he had himseK employed 
with an unhallowed hand. 

But why did not their consciences hold them back 
from the crimes which they committed? Because, as 
our great moralist has pointed out^. Conscience, although 
an authoritative guide, is yet not infallible; because, 
while clear-sighted and not liable to mistakes in other 
respects, it is yet not wholly proof against the disturb- 
ing force of superstition, which veils itself under the 
fair name of religion. And could not the written law 
restrain them P No more than the unwritten ; for De^ 
sire can blind the discerning judgment, no less than 
Superstition can disturb the directing conscience. 

Yet, if there are any who might be excused, or rather 
whose conduct might be palliated, in attempting to 
bring about a religious uniformity, by an unlawful use 
of the sword, it is the Jewish Church and nation. Stem 
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are the precepts of the Law, that the heathen nations 
should be rooted cut: stem the command forbidding 
brother to spare brother, if the one enticed the other 
to worship false gods; and deeply implanted was it 
in every Jewish breast, that there was no salvation to 
the rest of the world, except by their bowing their 
heathen necks beneath the yoke of proselytism. Not 
yet had the spiritual character of God^s kingdom been 
made clear ; not yet had the gentleness of the new 
dispensation softened the severity of the old ; not yet 
had the gliding fiery tongues of Pentecost contrasted 
with the thunders and lightnings of Sinai; not yet 
had Christ laid open the true character of his earthly 
kingdom of heaven. Zeal was the characteristic of 
the Jew. Zeal too, an equal zeal, is the charac- 
teristic of the Christian, but a zeal tempered and 
controlled by love, watered with the dews of charity 
and forbearance. 

And yet the events of this day, and many another 
dark tale which history has to reveal, shew us, that 
Christians too can be pushed, — by a savage or a gloomy 
zeal for what they hold to be God's Truth ; by an un- 
spiritual conception of the nature of the Church ; by 
the evil passions of our hearts, which love to hide 
themselves under the guise of piety; and by an un- 
holy thought, that means will be overlooked and for- 
given provided the end be good — into acts condemned 
by God's moral law, condemned by His written law, 
shocking to the moral sense of mankind, ofiensive in 
the eyes of the God of Justice : acts such as those which 
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Saul of Tarsus wept over and was forgiven ; acts such 
as those by which Saul of Benjamin brought the ven- 
geance of God upon Israel, for him and for his bloody 
house. 

The deed of to-day was no isolated act of fanaticism : 
it was the natural residt of principles which had been 
energizing in the world during the last half-century, 
and on which the Papacy had conducted its self-reform ; 
nor shall we be able to enter into the feelings of the 
agents, without casting our eyes abroad, and noting 
the posture of affairs throughout the Christian world, 
during the latter half of the sixteenth century. 

After the time that Western Christianity had been 
startled from its sleep by the voice of Luther, it was 
impossible that the Roman Pontiffs could be any longer 
such as they were at the beginning of the century. 
The depravity of Alexander and the voluptuousness of 
Leo had to give way to the spirit of Reform ^. The 
oilly question was, whether that reform was to be a 
reform of faith as well as morals, or whether the 
existing faith was to be hardened into dogma, and 
morals alone were to be reformed. There was a party 
— a moderate party, which in a great crisis generally 
appears for a moment, and is then lost from sight for 
ever — which attempted to make a reformation of the 
faith within the bosom of the Church of Rome itself, 
and for an instant it appeared possible that it might 



^ Alexander VI. and Leo X. were elected Popes in the years 1491 
and 1513. 
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attain success, when the gentle Pole and Contarini 
agreed with the equally gentle Melancthon and Bucer 
in a formida, which expressed the doctrine of Justifica- 
tion — the doctrine on which the fundamental difference 
between Rome and her opponents was and is grounded * 
— in terms to which both parties were able to give 
their assent ^, But this attempt came to nothing, and 
the moderate measures of Contarini were exchanged 
for the stem policy of Caraffa. Rome attempted no 
longer to gather back by means of concession those 
who had revolted from her; rather she drew herself 
back- into herself; stereotyped the floating opinions 
which had sprung up during the last few centuries 
into a Creed, which she added to the old faith of the 
Catholic Church, enforcing its acceptance upon her 
subjects under pain of anathema, and resolved no 
longer to conciliate alienated friends, but to reclaim 
apostate subjects. But how was this to be effected P 
Caraffa, afterwards Pope Paul IV., answered, " By the 
civil sword and by the Inquisition." Contarini had 
failed, and Caraffa's policy was adopted. In 1542 he was 
appointed chief Inqxiisitor. At this time the whole of 
the rest of Europe was in a state of revolt against 
Rome, with the exception of Italy and Spain, and even 
into these two countries opinions had made their way 
which Rome called heresy. By fire, by confiscation, 
by exile, by remorseless and inflexible severity, these 



* See Laurence's Bampton Lecttires. 
^ At the Conference of Ratisbon, a.d. 1541. 
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opinions were at once crushed ; and thus having se- 
cured a basis of operations, the Papacy planted its feet, 
as it were, upon the two southern peninsulas, and lifted 
itself up for its gigantic struggle to win back Europe 
to its sway. That struggle lasted during the rest of the 
sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth centu- 
ries, and at first Rome was eminently successful, and 
the tide of Protestantism, which had rolled onwards to 
the Alps and the Pyrenees, was driven back again to 
the shores of the Baltic. The reason of this success is 
not hard to discover. There were many subsidiary 
causes, such as the schism between Lutherans and 
Calvinists, the renovated zeal of Rome, the unity pro- 
duced by the Tridentine symbol, and the enthusiasm of 
the new religious orders, such as the Jesxiits ; but the 
main cause was still Caraffa's principle — the civil sword 
and the Inqxiisition. For in each of these countries 
where the battle was being carried on, the governments 
were still in connection with the Roman See. In 
Austria, in Hungary, in Transylvania, Bavaria, Poland, 
throughout Southern Germany, the civil power silenced 
hostile teaching ; the civil power instituted schools and 
colleges conducted by the Jesuits ; the civil power 
established Universities, at which none might enter 
without signing the Tridentine profession of faith; 
the civil power oppressed one party and advanced the 
other; and at length, when the time was ripe, the 
civil power gave its subjects the choice of exile or con- 
formity. This was an ordeal which German Protest- 
antism, wanting as it did the strength given by the 
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maintenance of full Catholic Truth and Apostolic 
Order, was unable to withstand ; and so by means of 
emperors, kings, and rulers, Rome won back the centre 
of Europe to her dominion. 

But what was she to do when kings were opposed to 
her? She did not hesitate. They were to be used 
when friendly, to be deposed when hostile : when on 
her side, they were to be fenced about with religious 
awe; when against her, it was to be taught that to 
compass their deaths by any means was a glorious act. 
Mariana, a bold representative in this respect of the 
Jesuit theologians of the day, did not shrink from 
expressing himself as follows: — "Any private man, 
whoever he may be, has a right to kill the king, de- 
clared a public enemy : let him only have the will to 
fling away hopes of impunity, despise the risk, and 
dare attempt to serve his country. ... I never will 
believe that a man acts wickedly in any respect, who, 
in furtherance of the wishes of the public, tries to slay 
the king, if he undoes a country's religion, or intro- 
duces public enemies. . . . Either open force is resorted 
to, and he is struck down in the midst of insurrection 
and arms publicly taken up, or with greater caution he 
dies by stratagem or device, a single man devoting 
himself^ or a few sworn together secretly against his 
life, and struggling each at his own peril to redeem 
his country safe. Suppose that they escape ; like great 
heroes, they are revered their whole life long. And if 
they fall, they fall a sacrifice grateful to those above, 
and grateful to men below, and by their noble under- 
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taking are made illustrious to all posterity. ... It is 
indeed more yirtuons and more magnanimous openly 
to satisfy the grudge, and £gi11 upon the country's 
enemy before the eyes of all the world. But there is 
more prudence in employing artifice and stratag^n. 
For then the issue comes without tumult^ and with the 
certainty of less danger, public as well as private K" 

These principles worked with as much success in 
France as their opposites in Germany. The warning 
to be derived from the fate of Henry III.^ whose assassin 
was eulogised by Mariana as haying made himself a 
glorious name, was not to be neglected; and Henry 
rV., after having won his crown in spite of Sixtus V. 
and Philip 11., found that he still had to choose 
between his religion and his life. He chose the latter, 
and with him passed the great French empire to at 
least a seeming submission to the Pontiff™. 

But there was one country, where neither by means 
of kings nor by the doctrine of the righteous assassina- 
tion of kings, had Rome been able to prevail. Every 
effort against England had come to nought. In vain 
in the year 1535 had Pope Paul III. excommimicated 
King Henry VIII., placed his kingdom under an in- 
terdict, absolved his subjects &om their allegiance, 
offered his dominions to the first invader, and com- 
manded the Bishops and Clergy to leave the country. 
In vain in the year 1538 had he writtdn to the Kings 
of France and Scotland, bestowing upon them the 



See AppencUx, Note A. " Banke, book ^ § 5. 
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kingdom of England^. In vain in the year 1541 
had he written to the Irish chieftain O'Neill, stirring 
him up to rebellion as the " champion of the Catholic 
faith °." In vain in the year 1569 had Pope Pius V. 
fulminated a Bidl against Queen Elizabeth p, in which 
he declared her, " as a heretic and favourer of heretics, 
to have incurred sentence of anathema ;" " to be de- 
prived of her pretended title to the kingdom, and of 
all dominion, dignity, and privilege whatsoever ;'• in 
which he pronounced " the nobility, subjects, and peo- 
ple of the said kingdom, and all others who have in 
any sort whatsoever made oath unto her, to be for ever 
absolved from any such oaths, and from all manner of 
duty, of dominion, fealty, and allegiance whatsoever ;" 
in which he " commanded and interdicted all and sin- 
gular the noblemen, subjects, people, and others afore- 
said, that they presume not to obey her, or her mo- 
nitions, mandates, and laws ; any person who should 
do the contrary being involved in like sentence of ana- 
thema." In vain in the year 1577 had Pope Gregory 



» Massingberd's Hist. Ref., chap. xvi. BuUar. Roman. , C. Cocquelines, 
vol. iv. part i. p. 125. Damnatio et Excommunicatio Henrici VIII. 
Regis Anglise, ejuBque fautorum et complicum cum aliarmn poenarum 
adjectione. 

o King's Church History of Ireland, voL ill. p. 1,203. Cox's History 
of Ireland, p. 273. Lond. 1689. See Appendix, Note B. 

P Bullar. Roman., voL iv. part iii. p. 98. Foulis, p. 427. S. D. N. Pii 
Papse V. Sententia Declaratoria contra Elizabetham prsetensam Anglise 
B^ginam, et ei adhserentes hsereticos. Qu& etiam declarantur absoluti 
onmes subditi a juramento fidelitatis et quocunque alio debito : et dein- 
ceps obedientes anathemate illaqueantur. 
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XTTT. bestowed '^ a plenary mdulgencey and remission 
of all their sins, in the same form as was osoally 
granted to those who set out for the wars against the 
Turks, and for the recovery of the Holy Land," to all 
who would join in the Irish rebellion under James 
Fitz-maurice 4. In vain in the same year had the same 
Pope emptied the robbers and banditti of Italy into 
Ireland, with his pardon and blessing, provided they 
would fight against the Queen of England ; and, placed 
at their head an adventurer, whom he by his authority 
dared to name Marquis of Leinster, Earl of Wexford 
and Carlow, Viscount Murrough, and Baron of Ross'* 
In vain, in the year 1588, had Pope Sixtus V. hurled 
against our countrymen the imited powers of Italy and 
Spain, which had already done so much for the Papacy, 
but by God's mercy were broken upon the shores of 
England ■. In vain, in the years 1580 and 1600, had 
Pope Gregory XIII. and Pope Clement VIII. renewed 
the grant of the Crusaders' indulgences, and remission 
of all their sins, to any who would join in the Irish 
rebellions of John of Desmond and Hugh O'Neill *. In 
vain, in the year 1602, had the Doctors of Salamanca, 
Valladolid, and of the Society of Jesus, pronounced all 



1 King's Church History of Ireland, vol. iiL p. 1,262. Phelan's. Re- 
mains, vol. ii. p. 204. Lansdown MSS. 96. Art. 53. Ellis, Orig. 
Letters, 2nd Series, voL iu. p. 92. See Appendix, Note C. 

' Foulis, p. 388. Kmg, vol. ii. p. 789. O'Sollevan, Hist. Cath., torn, 
ii. lib. iv. cap. xv. p. 94. See Appendix, Note D. 

" Home, chap. 42. 

• King, voL iii. pp. 1,272, 1,286. O'Sullevan, torn, il lib. iv. cap. 17, 
p. lOa Mac Oeoghegan, voL iii. p. 548. 
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CathoKcs guflty of mortal sin, who assisted their Sove- 
reign in quelling the rebellion ofthe Earl of Tyrone, 
" because the aforesaid Prince made war by authority 
of the Supreme Pontiff in defence of the Catholic re- 
ligion^." In vain had Parsons disseminated among 
his countrymen and co-religionists the doctrine, that 
it was at the peril of their soul that any Christians 
refused to assist in expelling sovereigns condemned by 
the Pontiff*. In vain had Elizabeth's life been at- 
tempted by assassins ten several times between the 
years 1572 and 1602 y. Every attempt against her 
had failed, and the great Queen, seated alike on the 
throne of her ancestors and in the hearts of her people, 
reigned to the last, stretching out indeed the arm of 
law when it was necessary to punish treason, which 
veiled itself under the name of religion, but disdaining 
to tremble, and defying all the arts of Home. 

With James's succession new hopes were entertained. 
Men called to mind that he was the son of Mary Stuart, 
who had been made the rallying point of Romanism in 
England during the latter part of her life. They re- 
flected, that through his mother, he was closely con- 
nected with the great house of Guise. Pope Clement 
celebrated his accession with solemn services ; and the 
moderate position which as an English Churchman he 



» Foulis, p. 667. King, voL iii. p. 1300. See Appendix, note E. 

* Andreffl Philopatri (Personi) ad Elizabethse Reginse edictum re- 
sponsio. Nos. 160, 162. See Appendix, Note F. 

y By Story, Somerville, Parry, Savage, Moody, Patrick, Lopez, York, 
Sqnire, Winter. Foulis, lib. viL cap. 7. Wordsworth's Letters, p. 351. 
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took, gave the warmest hopes of his conversion. His 
phraseology was misunderstood^. When he acknow- 
ledged Rome to be a Church, he was supposed to mean 
that she was the Church; when he declared himself 
ready to admit a qualified Primacy in the See of Rome, 
he was supposed to have allowed her Supremacy; 
when, with every great Doctor of the Anglican Church 
in his age, he declared himself a Catholic, men 
thought him on the point of embracing Romanism. 
Bitter therefore was the disappointment felt, when it 
was found that he was as firm as his predecessor in his 
opposition to the Papal power ; when it appeared, that 
the fact of his holding the Catholic Faith as summed 
up in the three Catholic Creeds, and witnessed to by 
the first four Councils and the first five centuries, was 
an insurmountable obstacle to his acquiescing in the 
uncatholic dogmas of the Tridentine profession, or ac- 
knowledging a Supremacy in the See of Rome over 
the other great Bishoprics of Christendom, which his 
theological learning had taught him was never known 
in the purer days of Christianity*. But what was to 
be done ? Was England, where Popes had once ruled 
with such plenitude of power, to be reft for ever from 
Rome P Should the present generation pass away, all 
would be too late, and not even an obsequious King 
— Rome's favourite instrument — would be able to 
bow his subjects' necks to her yoke. Europe was not 



« By none more than by Professor Banke, vol. ii. p. 497. 
* Vid. PrsBfat. Monitor.' in Apol. pro Juram. Fidelitatis. 
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yet ready for another combination against England^. 
There were no more Invincible Armadas abroad ; there 
were no more Fitz-maurices, Desmonds, and O'Neills 
in Ireland ; no more rebellious noblemen in England ; 
but there was one means which might be tried still, 
and there was ample precedent for it. 

Had not Catherine de Medici massacred 50,000 Hu- 
guenots in the year 1572? And did not Pope Gre- 
gory XIII. go in procession to the Church of San Lxiigi 
to give God thanks for it, and did he not have a medal 
struck to commemorate the glorious deed^P Had not 
Jaureguy attempted to assassinate^, and had not Gerard, 
encouraged by a Jesuit of Treves, succeeded in assas- 
sinating, the Prince of Orange in the year 1584, be- 
cause he was the leader of the Protestant party in the 
Netherlands P and while the N etherlanders were wail- 
ing for their lost Sovereign, and the murderer was ex- 
piring amidst the curses of the people of Delft, did 
not the Canons of Herzogenbusch sing a Te Deum in 



* The next combination took place in the year 1627, when Pope 
Urban YIII., Bichelieu, and Olivarez united the powers of Italy, France, 
and Spain in an anti-English league. ''The plan of an attack upon 
England reappeared from time to time by a sort of necessity in the grand 
[Roman] Catholic schemes." Ranke, vol. ii. p. 535. 

* Ranke, vol. ii. p. 69. Clarendon, Religion and Polity, p. 427. 
Wordsworth's Letters, p. 350. Historia Sum. Pont, per eorum numis- 
mata, a Molinet, Lutet. 1679, p. 87. 

' ** He wore, as a sort of amulet, prayers in which a share of 

the price of blood was promised, should the deed be achieved, to the 
divine persons : to the Mother of God of Bayonne, a robe, a lamp, and a 
crown ; to the Mother of God of Aranzosu, a crown; to the Lord Jesus 
Himself, a rich curt^/' Ranke, vol. U. p. 110^ 
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honour of his achievement, a fitting offering to the 
God of Justice*' ? Had not Henry III. of France been 
assassinated by the Dominican friar Clement, in the 
year 1589, for being heretical? and did not Pope 
Sixtus V. " solemnize" the assassin^s " memory for his 
unparalleled zeal and courageV' and declare that his 
success was " a pledge that God would not desert 
France* P" And only eleven years ago, had not Ch&tel 
attempted the murder of Henry IV. ? and did not he 
confess that he had been taught by the Jesuit Fathers 
" that it was lawful to kill a king, not reconciled to the 
Church^ ?" Why should not one more act be added to 
the catalogue, more magnificent in its conception, more 
bold in its daring, more effective in its results, than all 
that had gone before ? The English zealots would not 
be contented with the death of one man, like Jaureguy, 
Gerard, Clement, and Chatel ; they would not be satis- 
fied with the annihilation of a party in the State, like 
Catherine de Medici ; — King, Lords, and Commons, 
should all fall at one blow, and if they succeeded, the 
power of Eome should rise above the ruins which they 
had created ; if they failed, they died as martyrs in the 
noblest cause. There is not the slightest reasbn for 
doubting, that Sir Everard Digby was expressing the 
general sentiment of his fellow-conspirators, when he 
wrote to his wife, " that if he had thought there had 



• Ranke, vol. ii. p. 111. t Clarendon, p. 466. 

r Ranke, vol. ii. p. 178. Foulifi, p. 550. 

^ Kanke, vol. ii. p. 258. It was in the year 1610, that Bavaillac sac- 
ceeded in what Ch&tel attempted in 1594. 
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been the least sin in the plot, he would not have been 
of it for all the world ; and that no other cause drew 
him to hazard his fortune and life, but zeal to God's 
religion*." They were but carrying out principles on 
which the Papacy had been acting for the previous 
half century; they were but exhibiting on a grand 
scale the results of doctrines taught by Bellarmine^ 
Suarez^, Mariana"^, Allen °, Sanders®, Parsons^, and 
the other Jesuit theologians of the day^. They were 
but acting in a large sphere on the maxim of Lipsius', 
that " in matters of religion, neither favour nor indul- 
gence was admissible ; that the true mercy was to be 
merciless ; that in order to save many, a few must be 
got rid of without scruple." 

It is often asserted, that the system of persecution 
fails in its purpose, and therefore that it is but an act 
of wisdom, not of generosity, to adopt the system of 
toleration. History says not so. It is true, indeed. 



* Digby's Papers; Hume, chap. 46. 

^ In his treatise, De Romano Pontifice. 

' Franc. Suarez Granatensis defensio Mei Catholicse et Apoetolicse 
adversns Anglicanse sectse errores, lib. iii. De summi Pontificis supra tern* 
porales reges excellentid et potestate. 

" De Bege et Regis Institutione. 

" Ad persecutores Anglos pro Christianis responsio, 1582. 

* Ellis, Grig. Letters, 2nd Series, vol. iii. Letter 216 ; King, vol. ilL 
p. 1,267. 

P Andr. PhiL ad Eliz. Reg. Edict. Responsio. 

*! See, for example, Emanuel Sa, Aphorisms, on the word Tyrantms, 
p. 611. Ed. Col. 1615 ; p. 308. Ed. Antw. 1599. Compare also Tostatus 
on 2 Kings xi. 17, Op., tom. vi. par. 8. p. 109. D. Ed. Col. Agrip. 1613. 

' Quoted by Ranke, vol. ii. p. 114. 
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that persecution, which insults and vexes, only fans 
the flame of enthusiasm; but it is equally true, that 
relentless crushing persecution does succeed in effect- 
ing its object. It was the system of persecution, which, 
with other subsidiary causes, saved the Church of Eome 
in the middle of the sixteenth century. It was Carafia's 
policy of the Inquisition, which smote down the first 
buddings of reform in Italy and Spain. It was the 
principle of intolerance which brought back all the 
Austrian empire, Belgium, and France, to the Papal 
sway ; and it is the same principle, which is one main 
cause of the imity of the Continental nations in the 
faith of Rome now. In England, the principle of in- 
tolerance, as exhibited in the Marian persecutions, and 
to-day's attempted massacre, did not succeed, only be- 
cause it was not sufficient to overwhelm, because it had 
not power to annihilate, antagonism. 

Twice, as upon this day, the Church and Nation of 
England have been delivered from the power of Rome : 
and on the second of these occasions, we had to pay a 
price — not too great a price, but yet a price — for our 
deliverance. Surely England was thus saved for a pur- 
pose; and while we may not presumptuously define 
God's designs, we are yet bound to ask humbly what 
that purpose was, and do our best to fulfil it; other- 
wise, the unworthy instrument will be cast away, and 
another will be raised up to do that which is in God's 
heart. 

What then is the great end which the English 
Church, as reformed three centuries ago, is intended 
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to fulfil? To know this, we must look back to the 
principle of her Reformation. This principle cleariy 
was an appeal to Holy Scripture, as interpreted by 
the doctrines, practices, and history of the Primitive 
Church. Thus Bishop Andrewes* : — " Do you charge us 
with new opinions ? Nay, I tell you, if they are new, 
they are not ours. We appeal to the ancients, to the 
farthest antiquity. The newer a thing is, the less it is 
to our taste ; the less novel that it is, the more we like 
it. This is our very definition of heresy — that which 
contravenes any of the three old Creeds or four old 
General Councils. Is not this to hate new opinions? 
We innovate in nothing; we renovate that which 
existed among the ancients." "We have gone, as far 
as possible, to the Church of the Apostles and the 
ancient Catholic Bishops and Fathers,'* says Bishop 
JeweP. "After the Holy Scriptures, we specially re- 
vere primitive and pure Antiquity," says Bishop Bull ^. 
"This is the peculiar characteristic of the Anglican 
Church," says Hammond », "that in settling contro- 
versies of faith and practice, she appeals first to Scrip- 
ture, and then to the Bishops, Martyrs, and ecclesias- 
tical writers of the first ages, and this is the basis on 
which she has wished the British Reformation to rest." 
" The most perfect part of the whole Reformation," says 



* Tortura Torti, p. 96. See also Regponaio ad Bellarminam passim^ 
' Apologia EcclesisB AnglicansB, p. 83. 
* Apologia pro HarmomA» sect. L § 3. 
« Diss, contr. Blond. Pr., c. 14. § 13. 
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Casaubon y, " is in England, for there zeal for truth and 
antiquity alike flourish." 

The purpose then of the English Church, besides 
that of teaching her own children in the way of god- 
liness, so that their souls may be saved in the day of 
the Lord, is to exhibit Christianity in a purified form^ 
in such form as the whole Church would have exhi- 
bited it, had it remained sound in the faith once for all 
delivered to the saints, and rested contented with the 
discipline which Christ's Apostles established. The 
office of the English Church is to hold and preach the 
Catholic faith in distinction from the imcatholic doc- 
trines promulgated at Trent, on the one hand, and the 
heresies of those who reject the three Catholic Creeds, 
on the other : and to maintain Apostolic Order, whether 
against the assailants of Holy Orders, or against the 
Papal Monarchy. 

And is not this a glorious position thus marked out 
for the Anglican Church ? To be in a special manner 
the depository of the once-delivered Truth of GodP 
To be the living representative in these last days of 
the Church of the first three centuries ? To be a wit- 
ness that the faith at the beginning and the faith at 
the end are the same faith ; the deposit which St. Paul 
charged Timothy so earnestly to keep? To witness 
against what Vincentius called "profane novelties'," 
whether boldly justifying themselves as such, or shroud- 
ing themselves under other titles ? 



7 Ep. ad Peron., p. 20. * Vincent. Lirin., Commonitorium. 
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But has the Anglican Church fulfilled this which 
appears to be her final cause in the scheme of God^s 
Providence as perfectly as she ought? She hjw not. 
Her beacon-light has been dulled by the short-comings 
of her children — ^by our unhappy divisions, and by our 
want of zeal. May not these things be remedied P and 
may we not yet see our Mother Church "arise and 
shine" with full brightness ? 

First, for our internal divisions. Is it not clear, that 
true Christianity is a complex whole constituted by the 
just union of what have been called the Evangelical 
and the Sacramental systems? That separately each 
one of these systems requires something else for its com- 
pletion, and that that something is the other system P 
This entire and therefore two-fold view of Christianity 
is the one yet two-fold doctrine of the Church : and she 
is torn to pieces and attacked, because she is not one- 
sided, and her children are. Surely the remedy is, that 
they should understand her and one another better*. 
If indeed there were any who utterly denied the doc- 
trine of Justification by faith on one side, or utterly 
denied the use of Sacraments on the other, they would 
have given up part of the Church's faith. But this is 
not the case. It may be, that some who are termed 
Evangelical give an undue prominence to one side of 
the two-fold doctrine of the Church. It may be, that 
some who are called supporters of the Sacramental sys- 



• See The True Catholic, March, lSS4u The Two-fold Doctrine of 
the Church. 
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tern, give an undue prominence to the other side of the 
two-fold doctrine of the Church. But they neither of 
them utterly reject the favourite doctrine of the other 
class, although they look with greater complacency on 
their own, and give it perhaps more than its due share 
of attention. And cannot we make allowance for our 
brother in such a case ? Is then our heart so narrow ? 
Are we quite sure that we do not require forbearance 
and charity ourselves ? Are we so certain that we are 
ourselves justly poised and balanced, so that we do not 
lean to either side overmuch ? Let us think of all the 
different circumstances in which different persons are 
placed, some struggling against one error, some against 
another, and let us recollect, that all these circumstances 
have left their impress on those men's souls, and pre- 
disposed them to one view or to another. But, above 
all, let us remember that that which saves us is the re- 
demption once for all wrought by our dear Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, the Author and Finisher of our 
faith, the source of all our blessings ; that He is that 
rock, other foundation than which can no man lay; 
and that the institutions of the Church, and our own 
personal faith, are both of them alike necessary for our 
being united with Him. Shall we then venture any 
longer to cast out our brother's name as evil, who 
clings to the same hope of salvation with ourselves, 
who holds the same faith with ourselves, who says the 
same prayers with ourselves, because, it may be, in the 
infirmity of the human mind, he fails to see the precise 
point where the one principle of truth ought to Umit 
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and control the other? Surely we have foes enough 
abroad, without turning our strength inwards against 
ourselves. 

And for the other hindrance of the Church, our want 
of zeal. Why do we not do more to gather into the 
fold the crowd of heathen souls which our vast empire 
opens to our Missions? Why are we not even more 
alive to the spiritual needs of our Colonial dependen- 
cies ? Why are there even yet only some 120 Bishops 
of the Anglican Communion throughout the world, 
instead of ten times that number? Why do we 
not help to lift the load of poverty from the neck of 
the long- oppressed Church of Scotland? Why will we 
not sympathize more generously with the Church of 
Ireland, and, if we think her in any wise deficient, do 
our best to remedy that deficiency, instead of coldly 
condemning the Missionary efforts which, after her 
long lethargy, she is beginning to make in her Mas- 
ter's service ? Why are we not more earnest in draw- 
ing closer the bonds of love between the mother and 
daughter Churches of England and America ? Why 
do we make no enquiries into the state of the Scandi- 
navian Churches, with a view to uniting them with 
ourselves, provided they are, as some think them to be*^, 
sound in doctrine and discipline? Why will we sit 
still and do nothing towards displaying to the Con- 
tinental Churches the true character of the Anglican 



^ See Bishop Luscombe's Allocution Pastorale, p. 30, and Sermons, 
passim. 
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• 
Church ? Why will we aUow that which ought to bo 

dearest to each one of us, our Faith and our Churchy 
to be misrepresented and misunderstood, and not utter 
one word to silence calumny and enlighten ignorance P 
Why will we not shew to weary-hearted men, who are 
stretching out their hands, if haply they may find the 
truth, a living example, as far as may be, of the Church 
of St. Augustine, which their soul longs for ? Why 
will we not set an example before their eyes, whereby 
they too, like ourselves, may work out their own re- 
formation, instead of burying themselves in one of 
the two abysses, Infidelity or Superstition^? Why 
do we not struggle more against the heathenism 
of England itself? For if the light of England's 
Church is to shine to the heathen, throughout our 
Colonies, in Ireland, to America, upon the Continent, 
it must burn brightly in England * itself . And let us 
here recollect, that the pulses of the life of England's 
Church beat in her Universities ; and let us remember 
that her adversaries know this as well as ourselves. 

It may be, that when our eyes have rested on the 
towers of Oxford, and we have counted over in oui 
minds the Colleges and the College Chapels, and the 
quiet services of the Church, by which, generation after 
generation, souls have been trained in the fear and love 
of God, and the principles of the Church have been 
stamped upon the youth of England : it may be, I say, 



' Efforts have been made in this direction, with considerable snccessy 
in the course of the last few years, by the Anglo-Continental Sodety. 
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that our hearts swelled within us, and we said to our- 
selves, that these were all our own, and that with such 
strongholds we could not but prevail. Now then they 
are no longer ours. Or rather, what was before fenced 
about by law, is now left for us to defend by our own 
energies. It may be, that if we are faithful to our- 
selves, we may even yet gather strength from external 
assault; we may learn to realize more definitely what 
are the duties which England^s Church now demands 
at our hands, and what is the trust which has been 
committed to us by her ; and we may come to know 
more clearly than before, that that trust cannot be ful- 
filled except by basing our education, not only in pro- 
fession but in practice, upon the definite and distinctive 
religious system which she inculcates. If the Church 
of England is yet to grow and flourish, and if she is to 
fill that position in Christendom which seems purposed 
for her by God's Providence, her influence must not be 
allowed to wane and languish here. "Walk about 
Zion, and go round about her, and tell the towers 
thereof. Mark well her bulwarks, set up her houses, 
that ye may tell them that come after. For this Go4 
is our God for ever and ever: He shall be our guide 
unto death." 



SERMON XI/ 



1 PET. It. 19. 



^^Wftxtfatt let Hfwn tl^at suffer aptcxrrbinj t0 t^t frill rf *0> 
tmnmit i^^t htjpxvg ot tj^ttr S0nl0 to ^im in fotU boinj^ as mtt0 
s fsit^&l itrtator." 

THERE are periods in the history of every nation to 
which the mind naturally reverts with peculiar 
interest, — periods at which weighty problems were 
worked out, periods when great principles emerged 
into life, or, in their clash with their opposite princi- 
ples, hurled order against order and man against man. 
Often the mind may traverse century after century 
with nothing to stop its course, but presently it reaches 
the magic spot, it is arrested in its way, and obliged, 
as it were, to pore over the histories and memoirs of 
that special age, for it feels that it is studying the 
circumstances under which there struggled into life 
the principles which in their development are still 
energizing, the forms which have served as the moulds 
to make its own contemporaries what they are. 

And it is well that there should be such periods for 
us to look back upon, and such subjects to consider, 
for each age, as it passes, is apt to be swallowed up too 



* Preached before the University on the 30th of January. 
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mucli with its own cares and everyday business, and it 
is well that history itself should thus be the means of 
lifting us out of ourselves, far away from our petty 
hopes and fears, or from the interests of even great 
events in which no noble and elevated principle caa 
be discovered, reminding us by its anniversaries that 
there are abstract principles which are worth living 
for and dying for, and for which men have lived 
and died. 

The period of our history to which our attention is 
called to-day is emphatically one of this kind, where 
the shock of contending parties rivets our interest be- 
cause those parties were the representatives of contend- 
ing principles, — a time which, beginning with the 
bloodless but bitter contests of the tongue, ended in 
the * martyrdom' of King Charles I. 

I am aware that it has been called in question 
whether or no we ought to apply the term 'martyr- 
dom' to the death of Charles, and many who allow that 
it was a murder still hesitate to call it martyrdom. It 
may be well, then, for a moment to consider what the 
meaning of the word is. The term 'martyr' is in 
itself a relative expression. In its looser acceptation 
it may be applied to any person who bears testimony 
with his blood to any great cause to which he is de- 
voted. Thus a man may be a martyr for his country, 
a martyr in the cause of humanity, a martyr in the 
cause of freedom. In this sense there are few who 
would deny the title to King Charles, viz., that he 
was a martyr to some principles, whatever they were, 
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good or bad, right or wrong, for which at last he died : 
but it is also claimed in a higher acceptation than this ; 
for the word 'martyr' is used absolutely as well as 
relatively ; it is given in a special way to those who 
have witnessed a good confession in matters of faith 
and religion, and confirmed that confession with their 
blood. 

If, then, we shall find that Charles might have saved 
himself by giving up his religious principles, then we 
must in justice assign him the title of " the Martyr." 
And if he might have lived by betraying the laws and 
liberties of England to a dominant faction, then, too, 
we must allow him the name which he himself claimed 
upon the scaffold when he said that he died "the 
Martyr of the People." 

Very different have been the names which have been 
given him in his life and in his death, names which 
have been transmitted to our times, and will in all 
probability be handed on as long as history lasts by 
that undying hatred which assails its object beyond 
the grave. He has been called a tyrant and a double- 
dealer. We will pause to consider whether these 
charges against him are true. 

Now, first, as to the man, we might enquire whether 
it were likely that one of the private character, the 
personal piety and integrity, which even his enemies 
allow belonged to King Charles, would nevertheless be 
of a tyrannical character, whether there is not some- 
thing in a tyrant's nature which is incompatible, or, at 
any rate, almost incompatible, with it. And how shall 
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we account for that deep love borne him by so many of 
his subjects ? Is such the usual fate of tyrants ? What 
tyrant ever inspired the romantic, impassioned affec- 
tion which he whom they called their blessed master 
breathed into the souls of thousands w^^o were attracted 
to him only by his character and by his fate P Does 
not history tell us that when tyrants are thrown into 
prison, the people rejoice in their doom ? And does it 
not likewise tell us that the love of his people increased 
for Charles the more closely he was immured, and that 
he excited so much sympathy throughout the nation 
that his gaolers felt that his safety was not compatible 
with their own ? Is it usual for tyrants to be moved 
to tears for their peoples' sufferings and misguidance ? 
Yet many a tear is recorded as having fallen from 
those kingly eyes, — tears as of a father for his children, 
tears for England, tears for England's Church, tears 
for his minister, tears for those he loved, but never once 
tears for himself. Was it a tyrant's act to yield to the 
cries of the people the minister he loved so well, and 
for whom he condescended to address prayers to his 
subjects? Was it a tyrant's policy to entrust the 
great offices of State to those whom he knew to be 
hostile to himself, because it was the desire of his 
people ? Was it a tyrant who against his own will, to 
content his people, passed the Bills for depriving the 
Bishops of their votes, and for making the rebellious 
Parliament perpetual? On other grounds these acts 
may well be censured, but surely they are not the acts 
of tyranny. Was he a tyrant, again, who could shew 
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that noble meekness, that wondrous patience^ that ma- 
jestio gentleness, throughont all the indignities that 
were heaped upon him? and who bore himself as 
Charles did in the last scenes of his life P 

But if as a man he was not tyrannical, was he not as 
a king P This charge rests on the struggles with Par- 
liament which took place in the early part of his reign, 
and the means to which he resorted to raise supplies 
without its aid. This is too purely a political question 
for it to be desirable to enlarge upon it here. I will 
but quote the words of the historian who has most ac- 
curately traced out the events of those times. 

" What is tyranny," he writes, ''but a rule cruel and 
injurious, unjust and arbitrary ? These are the epithets 
which must now describe, or rather stigmatize, the con- 
duct" — not of the King, but — ''of the Commons. It 
was cruel to the monarch, whose best feelings it outraged 
and whose situation it embittered and degraded ; it was 
injurious to the State, whose honour it violated and 
whose interest it impaired; it was unjust, because it 
was a direct infringement of the sanctity of existing 
engagements ; and it was arbitrary, because it was wil- 
ful, absolute, irresponsible, despotic, and as little founded 
on principle or required by necessity as it was autho- 
rized by custom or supported by law. Was there not 
quite as much tyranny in the Parliamentary denial of 
revenue as in the regal force which attempted to supply 
a craving Exchequer ? ... No one can deny that the 
first Parliament refused the supplies for a war in which 
tiieir young King had engaged with the sanction of the 
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former Parliament . . . Cliarled the First felt that lie waa 
betrayed by Parliaments/^ 

And again^ the same historian adds: — ''The result 
of our researches must be, that the arbitrary mode of 
levying supplies without the aid of Parliament, when 
Parliament revised to aid, does not proye, as is usually 
assmned, any preference in Charles to tyrannical modes 
of raising money. Had Charles been a tyrant, like 
other tyrants he would have opened a mudb shorter 
and more absolute way®." 

But the main reason, it would seem, why this stigma 
has been thrown upon Charles is a two-fold necessity : a 
personal necessity on the part of those who put him to 
death, for unless he were a tyrant they felt that they 
could hardly excuse themselves from being traitors; 
and a theoretical necessity on the part of historians 
and thinkers who, seeing that there was undeniably a 
conflict between the Crown and the Commons, have 
concluded thereupon that the Crown must have been 
tyrannical. 

But, indeed, it does not follow from the mere fact 
of conflict that there was wrong on one side or the 
other. Such conflict must have come. There are times 
and epochs in the lives of nations which may indeed be 
deferred, but cannot be avoided, and the moment was 
now come when the struggle between the monarch and 
the people was inevitable. It was no creation of Charles, 
or of BLampden, or of Cromwell ; it was the natural re- 
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suit of predisposing events. The history of England 
must be read as a whole, and he who thus reads it will 
mark several periods the features of which are totally 
distinct one from the other. Thus we see that under 
the early Plantagenet kings the struggle for mastery 
lay between the sovereign and the nobles, and* that the 
power of the nobility was so great as to overwhelm 
that of the throne, unless the latter was filled by a 
man of more than ordinary talents. In the time of the 
later Plantagenets we see the sovereign evoking the 
power of the people in order that he might by their 
means restrain the overweening power of the nobles. 
Then followed the wars of the Roses, and those great 
barons who shook the foundations of the throne were 
swept away by internecine slaughter. The sovereign, 
in the person of the Tudor kings, towered supereminent 
alone and absolute. But when we reach the days of the 
Stuarts, we find the new power — the people — arising 
and shaking itself, and feeling its strength, and re- 
solved on putting it forth. The intermediate order 
of nobles was gone, never to be resuscitated, and the 
Sovereign and the Commons were brought face to face 
in hostile attitude. It could not be otherwise, and a 
struggle for the mastery could not but ensue. The 
Crown had not then learnt to bow submissively to the 
subject, nor the subject learnt to use his power nobly 
and generously, like those that feel their strength. 
Since that time the Commons have become the dominant 
element in our constitution, and will doubtless remain 
so till we reach the period of anarchy and military des- 
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potism : but then it was not so, and to judge the actors 
of those days by the circumstances of these is alike 
unjust and ungenerous. 

Indeed, there never was a time when it is more in- 
cumbent on us to pass as lenient a judgment as we may 
on all concerned as that which we are considering. It 
was a moment when rights were undefined and misim- 
derstood on both sides : on the one side there was the 
right of the sovereign, recognised by law and enforced 
by Tudor precedent, to rule the subject ; on the other 
was the right inherent in the freeman to rule himself. 
On the one side, therefore, the royal prerogatives were 
overstrained, on the other there was popular licence. 
Each felt that he had right on his side, and consequently 
each was more embittered against the other. Offence 
begat offence, wrong produced wrong, till at last the 
sword was drawn, and both the contending parties 
were dashed aside by a power which cut off the one and 
crushed the other into slavery. 

Nor should we forget the effect which must have 
been produced by the then favoured doctrine of the 
Divine right of kings. Perhaps there have been few 
things which have been more idly and wilfully mis- 
represented than this doctrine^. It is represented as 
a wild and unreasonable crotchet, which grew up in 
the brain of one man, and was thence transplanted 
into the science of politics for the sake of serving 
party purposes. Such is not the case. In its ori- 



^ See the writings of Lord Macaulay wherever he touches upon this 
obnoxioiis doctrine. 
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gin., and rightly understood, it was one of the chief 
foundation-stones of Protestantism. For in that fierce 
struggle of the sixteenth century there arose of ne- 
cessity the question of the interdependence or indepen- 
dence of the spiritual and temporal powers. Borne, 
with that policy which always has been hers, and still 
is so, claimed to be the source and origin of all power on 
earth. The pope was God's vice-gerent, and from him 
was derived both the ecclesiastical power of bishops 
and the temporal power of kings, and hence the doc- 
trine, held then and held now, that the power of kings 
over their subjects may be taken away by the fiat of the 
pope, that it is the papal sanction alone which autho- 
rizes them to reign, and that on the withdrawal of that 
sanction it is the duty of their subjects to rebel. Such 
as this is the language of the ecclesiastical historian of 
France who died a few years ago®, and such as this 
was the language common in the mouths of the theo- 
logians of the sixteenth century, who wished to terrify 
or to annihilate the sovereigns who maintained the 
principles of the Reformation. In opposition to this, 
the Protestant theologians declared that the civil power 
received its sanction in things temporal not through the 
bishop of Bome, but direct from God, and that it was 
by God that kings reigned ; and thus in opposition to 
the papal claim to absolute and universal rule as of Di- 
vine right, they maintained the Divine right of kings. 
The doctrine then meant originally nothing else than 
that the civil power governs by the grace of God, and 
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not by the grace of the ApostoKc See, and it was 
a weapon of defence against Rome. So it continued 
throughout the days of the Tudor sovereigns. James T. 
had to turn the same weapon against the more fanatical 
of the Scotch Presbyterians, and being thus wielded 
against subjects it slid into its more modem form 
which maintained the authority of the sovereign as 
against the authority of the people. 

Thus in the time of Charles we find two contending 
principles : one was called the Divine right of kings, 
as kings, the other the natural right of the people, 
as the people ; both of them, by being one-sided, were 
false principles, but both originated in the same truth, 
namely, the Divine right of civil government : and if 
Charles confounded the Divine right of kings as re- 
preaentatives of civil government with the Divine right 
of kings as one form of civil government, such error, 
exactly analogous to that which prevailed on the other 
side, will in equity meet rather with allowance than 
with scorn. And if, indeed, he did thus run into a 
theoretical excess, still his theory was not allowed to 
urge him into acts of tyranny, acts from which his 
natural disposition shrank ^ 



' «< As to Charles's arbitrary principles of government, one may venttutt 
to assert that the greatest enemies of this prince will not find, in the 
long line of his predecessors from the Conquest to his time, any one 
king, except perhaps his father, whose administration was not more 
arbitrary and less legale and whose conduct would have been recom* 
mended to him by the popular party themselves as a model in this par- 
ticular for his government." — Sume, note m to c. lix. 
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Nor is the charge of double-dealing more true than that 
of tyranny. The tale of the intercepted letter on which 
it is mainly made to rest, is declared by one historian ^ 
" to stand on no manner of foundation," and by an- 
other^, "to be a clumsy expedient of the party to save 
their own honour at the cost of the honour of Charles :" 
and again, a third. Sir Thomas Herbert, pronoimces the 
report " fictitious," and " only designed to asperse the 
King and to blemish his integrity, which (as he him- 
self hath declared) he highly prized; and, indeed, a 
saying ^of his is worthy to be writ in letters of gold, 
* That he could nlore willingly lose his crown than his 
credit, his kingdoms being less valuable to him, than 
his honour and reputation */ " 

Almost the last words that Charles addressed to his 
son are these : — " You are the son of our love ; if God 
restore you to your rights upon hard conditions, what- 
ever you promise, keep. Do not think anything in this 
world worth the obtaining by foul or imjust means^." 
Is such the language of the dishonest heart? Would 
Sanderson's " Dissertation on Oaths" have been a pleas- 
ing study for a dissembler ? That treatise contains 
stricter teaching with respect to truthfulness and false- 
hood than is elsewhere to be foimd, and yet we know 
that Charles valued it so highly that he translated the 



t Hume, note m to c. lix. See the whole of the note, which contains 
a refutation of this calumny. 
»• Disraeli, vol. v. p. 329. 
* Sir Thomas Herbert's Memoirs, p. 65. 
^ Disraeli, vol y. p. 391. 
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whole of it with his own hand. In a word, we may 
adopt the summary of Hume : — " Some historians," he 
writes, " have rashly questioned the good faith of this 
prince. But for this reproach, the most malignant 
scrutiny of his conduct, which in every circumstance 
is now thoroughly known, affords not any reasonable 
foundation. On the contrary, if we consider the ex- 
treme diflSculties to which he was so frequently reduced, 
and compare the sincerity of his professions and de- 
clarations, we shall avow that probity and honour ought 
justly to be numbered among his most shining qualities. 
In every treaty, those concessions which he thought he 
could not in conscience maintain, he never could by 
any motive or persuasion be induced to makel" Why 
indeed should he have trodden the scaffold at all, but 
that he refused in the uprightness of his soul to pro- 
mise with his lips anything but what he intended in 
his heart to perform ? 

But although not justly chargeable with tyranny or 
double-dealing, yet Charles is not to be freed from 
censure. There was one great natural defect in his 
character, which wrought much of woe and suffering 
to England and to himself. This defect was an ir- 
resolution which caused him to yield up his own judg- 
ment to that of his counsellors. In the early part of 
his reign this weakness is specially apparent; and if 
we trace his course, we shall see it marring his many 
noble qualities, till at length his friends and counsel- 



^ Hume, c. lix. p. 207. 
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Ion were reft from him, and the stem discipline of 
adyersity had taught its lesson, — ^he hful learnt not only 
to form a judgment, but to rely upon it when formed. 

The occasion on which this fatal defect most clearly 
exhibits itself is the trial of Strafford. The King had 
promised protection; the friend was bound to support 
his friend ; Charles's conscience bid him refuse to ac- 
quiesce in the Bill which the violence of the Commons 
had forced through the House of Lords ; Charles's judg- 
ment confirmed the dictates of his conscience ; never- 
theless, Charles yielded. The act was inexcusable, and 
Charles never excused or forgave himself for it. It 
arose from the defect of which we are speaking, — 
want of stedfastness to abide by what he had himself 
resolved. But never was sovereign more hardly tried. 
It was on a Saturday that the Bill of Attainder passed 
the intimidated Lords, and on the following Monday 
the King's answer was required. The Eong wrestled 
with himself in agony. Had he acted on his own 
kingly judgment, he would at once have refused to admit 
the possibility of concession ; but it was a fearful crisis ; 
the cries of the populace were in his ears, and in his 
distress he asked for counsel. First he turned to his 
Privy Council, and the trembling or traitorous council- 
lors recommended submission to the will of the people : 
he applied to the Judges ; in terror for themselves, they 
referred him to the Bishops : he consulted the Bishops, 
but the bold-spirited Laud was confined within the 
walls of a prison, and his rival. Archbishop Williams, 
was their spokesman. With subtle skill and accursed 
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(Bopliiatiy did this prelate, — a worthy companion for 
Cardinal Julian, and all such as have confounded troth 
and falsehood, right and wrong, by their demoralising 
casuistry, — by drawing a distinction between public and 
private conscience^ urge the King '' for conscience' sake 
to act against his conscience"." Two only of his terri- 
fied colleagues, Juxon and TJssher, protested against 
his doctrine, and they, too, seem to have been half 
tongue-tied. The King stood alone ; Commons, Lords^ 
Councillors, Judges, Bishops, all urged concession ; but 
not even yet did he yield. There was one more engine ; 
the Queen came to him as he wrestled with his agony, 
Mid besought him with tears that for the sake of her 
Jfe and the life of his children he would not be ob- 
durate. At last Charles yielded. He would have given 
up his own life for his people's good ; he did more, he 
gave up the life of his friend, which he valued dearer 
than his own ; an act which, though for a moment it 
took the appearance of over-generosity, yet as soon as 
it was done he recognised in its true aspect. Well may 
Archbishop Ussher have burst into tears, and prayed 
that the King might not suffer from a wounded con- 
science. From the sting of that conscience he never 
was afterwards wholly free. 'That base sinful con- 
cession,' as he himself has called it, seems to have been 
the one thorn in his bosom which rankled there ever 
afterwards. We catch a glimpse at the depth of the 
misery which from this cause he imderwent when we 
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find that years afterwards, in a moment of awfid sus- 
pense in Oxford, lie made- a solemn vow of the restitu- 
tion of all Church lands in expiation for that one act, 
the guilt of which pressed so heavily upon his soul. 

With this kingly sorrow let us contrast the triumph 
of the demagogue by whose means the condemnation 
was effected. "Hath he given us," cried he, "the 
head of Strafford? Then he will refuse us nothing!" 
A memorable speech! "Hath he given us the head 
of Strafford?'* — that is the premiss, — "Then he will 
refuse us nothing !'' — that is the conclusion. And such 
is the conclusion drawn ever by the vulgar mind from 
seeing the policy of concession adopted. Charles had 
advanced his enemies to the high offices of State, he had 
passed the Bill which made the Parliament perpetual, he 
had given up his well-loved minister in order to content 
his subjects : he expected doubtless to be met by gene- 
rosity in return. Vain expectation ! The result of all is 
the triumphant cry, " Then he will refuse us nothing !" 

From this period forward we see Charles's character 
strengthening under the kindly influences of adversity. 
Soon the sword was drawn, and for four years the King 
played his part as no despicable captain in the arts of 
war, though more naturally disposed towards the pur- 
suits of peace. Often we see him bold in conception, 
prompt in execution ; more frequently he exhibits the 
more touching and the nobler spectacle of the im- 
vanquished spirit struggling vainly with defeat. Often 
suffering from hunger and thirst ; bearing the heat and 
toil of the day together with the commonest soldier, 
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while he devoted the night to council ; unwearied in la* 
hours, and in watchings often, — still he bore up amidst 
disasters, and we find him saying that, '^ As God hath 
given me aMctions to exercise my patience^ so hath 
He given me patience to bear my afflictions"." Those 
afflictions were soon to be increased, but through all 
he was supported by that kingly patience and ma- 
jestic endurance which make him rather the object 
of admiration than of compassion. Whether we trace 
him in his moumAil flight, when for the last time, 
in the disguise of a servant, he passed out of his 
beloved Oxford, (crossing Magdalen Bridge in the 
grey of the morning as the clock struck three,) or 
whether we mark him suffering indignities in the 
Scottish camp, and sold at last to his enemies for four 
hundred pieces of gold ; or, again, accompany him as 
he followed the steps of the Parliamentary Commis- 
sioners ; or linger with him as he languished in the 
prisons of Carisbrook and Hurst Castle, — still we 
find the same undaunted courage and unmurmuring 
patience. From Carisbrook he writes to his son, " We 
have learnt to busy ourself in retiring into ourself, 
and therefore can the better digest what befals«.'' 
When hurried against his will to London for the last 
time from Windsor, his remark is, " God is everywhere 
alike in wisdom, power, and goodness p." And when at 
last he finally made up his mind that nothing less than 
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his life would satisfy his enemies, we read in Sir Tho- 
mas Herbert's Memoirs, " Nevertheless, his faith over- 
coming his fears, he continued his accustomed prudence 
and patience, so as no outward perturbation could be 
discerned, with Christian fortitude submitting to the 
good pleasure of the Almighty ; sometimes sighing, but 
never breaking out into a passion or uttering a reproach- 
ful or revengeful word against any that were his adver- 
saries, saying only, ' God forgive their impiety ^/ '' 

And still as events moved on to their termination, 
higher qualities seem to develop and exhibit themselves. 
At his trial he stood alone, not one person in the court 
to give him help, not one eye to shew him sympathy : 
for the brave and gentle-hearted woman who alone 
dared to speak in his behalf had been driven by the 
soldiers' bayonets from the spot '. Brow-beaten and in- 
sulted by his self-styled judge, reviled and spat upon 
by soldiers and harlots, — through all he was borne up 
by the grandeur of the soul within him. No mean- 
spirited word escaped his lips, no hesitation tied his 
tongue ; when he pleaded, it was as much for the liber- 
ties of the people of England as for himself, and when 
he was silent, still he possessed his soul in patience. 
Violently hurried away after the sentence without leave 
of speech, his last words are the very expression of in- 
sulted majesty, — "/ am not suffered to speak — expect 
what justice other people will have^" "His soul," 
says the historian Hume, " without effort or affectation 
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seemed only to remain in the situation familiar to it, 
and to look down with contempt on all the efforts of 
human malice and iniquity*." 

There is one scene more, and that the most glorious. 
With a firm step and an unquailing eye Charles the First 
mounted the scaffold, where nevermonarch had been seen 
before. In the morning of that his last day he had de- 
clared it his second marriage day, for before night he 
hoped to be espoused to his Blessed Jesus. " I fear not 
death," he said to his troubled attendant. " Death is not 
terrible to me : I bless my God I am prepared." His mag- 
nanimity, which was not supported by the things of this 
world, did not desert him when the things of this world 
were passing away. As a pilgrim upon earth he had 
lived, and now he felt that he was going to his home. 
He had given up wife and children and lands for con- 
science* sake, and now the hour of his reward was 
come. " I have a good cause and a gracious God on 
my side," he said to Bishop Juxon. "There is but 
one stage more," replied the good Prelate ; " turbulent 
and troublesome, but it is short, and will carry you a 
great way, from earth to heaven, where you shall find 
joy and comfort." '* I go," returned the King, " from a 
corruptible to an incorruptible crown, where no distur- 
bance can be, no disturbance in the world." " A good 
exchange," said the Bishop ; " you change a temporal 
for an eternal crown." Undaimted, self-possessed, calmly 
majestic as when he wielded the power of England, 
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Oharles laid his head upon the hlock. And in that mo- 
ment of triumphant agony he was victorious. The man 
died, but the principle for which he died lived on ; and 
therefore round the name of Charles there are gathered 
thoughts and feelings, thoughts which shall never die, 
feelings which shall never fade, which shall live on in 
the hearts of our children's children, and raise up sup- 
porters for the cause for which he gave his life. We 
can scarcely be surprised to learn that, when the news 
of the execution was received, there were some who re- 
fused to survive the prince whom they loved so dearly ; 
for " never Monarch," writes Hume, "in the fuU triumph 
of success and victory, was more dear to his people 
than his misfortunes and magnanimity, his patience and 
piety, had rendered this unhappy prince™." Nor, while 
we condemn the over-boldness displayed in it, can we 
wonder that the intense love of his adherents — " a love 
parsing the love of woman" — should have suggested that 
there was no example to which Charles could worthily 
be likened except that of One to whom it is an act of 
presumption to liken mortal man : One who was sold 
by His friends ; One who was persecuted and assailed ; 
One who was reviled and spat upon ; " who when He was 
reviled, reviled not again ; when He suffered, He threat- 
ened not, but committed Himself to Him that judgeth 
righteously." It is indeed a striking fact that the 
features which human imagination has attributed to 
Him who was more than human^ bear a marked resem- 
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blance in their oalm and sad majesty to those which 
the skill of the contemporary artist has made so well 
known among ourselyes as the likeness of King Charles 
the First. 

We may now return to the question which was left 
unsolved at the beginning, whether Charles has a right, 
politically or religiously, to the name of martyr. If 
he might have saved himself by betraying the laws 
and liberties of England, he was a political martyr; 
if by betraying the laws and liberties of England's 
Church, a religious martyr. But Charles might have 
saved himself at his people's expense ; for even after 
his condemnation an offer was made him to restore 
him to his throne provided he would give up all real 
power to a Coimcil of War, to which he returned 
answer, "I wiU rather become a sacrifice for my 
people, than endure this intolerable bondage of an 
armed faction." And thus on the scaffold the last 
words of his speech were : — " If I would have given 
way to an arbitrary sway, to have all laws changed 
according to the power of the sword, I need not have 
come here, and therefore I tell you that I am the 
martyr of the people^." 

Still more was he the martyr of the Church. It was 
the question of religion on which some of the chief 
differences arose; and it was the question of religion 
which could not be ^ttled in the final treaty in the 
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Isle of Wight. Would he have given up the doctrine 
and discipline of the Church of England for the doc- 
trine and discipline of Presbyterianism or Indepen- 
dency, he might have lived and reigned. And how 
strong must have been the temptation! The cries 
of the people, the advice of his ministers, the en- 
treaties of his Queen, — that unhappy Queen who was 
the cause of so much woe to the House of Stuart, — 
could not bend his purpose. His last prayer for his 
son was that "he might have a pious and discern- 
ing spirit in reference to Church and State ;" telling 
him that "it was still his opinion that Episcopacy 
was of Apostolic institution, and in this kingdom 
exercised from the primitive times;" praying him at 
the same time "that he would frequently read the 
Bible, which in all the time of his affliction had been 
his best instructor and deKght^.'* How easy would it 
have been for a man without conscious dishonesty to 
have convinced himself that longer resistance was im- 
possible, or to have persuaded himself that the point 
of diflference was not essential, and might be yielded to 
the necessities of the times. But Charles stood firm, 
and therefore he died a martyr to his Church. 

Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley, Charles, Laud, one in 
faith and one in fate, for England's Church they 
lived, and for her they did not refuse to die. The 
first three commenced that thri^ee-blessed work, the 
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Reformation of the Churcli in this land ; the last two 
put a stop to the convulsive movements which that 
great work had originated, and which would have led 
into fatal excesses. Both works were necessary to be 
done. Had it not been for Cranmer, Latimer, and 
Ridley, we might still have been groaning imder the 
intolerable yoke of Rome, or hugging her chains in 
unconscious degradation ; had it not been for Charles 
and Laud, we might have passed through Puritanism 
into Socinianism. Charles and Laud stamped a cha- 
racter upon the Church, — and we may add here, upon 
this University, — positive and determined, and in the 
strength of that character the bishops and the clergy 
of the Church " kept their faith imsullied through the 
Great Rebellion in disgrace, and poverty, and exile ;" 
and, again, at the Restoration refused to admit the 
demands of the Puritans leading to fatal innovation, 
and at the Revolution those of the Latitudinarians sur- 
rendering the principles of the Church. The stability 
which we have hitherto enjoyed we owe, under God, to 
this Monarch and Archbishop y. Some persons hold 
Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley in veneration, while 
they think scorn of Charles and Laud; others take 
the names of Charles and Laud as symbols of all that 
is good and honourable, while they disregard the in- 
estimable benefits wrought by Cranmer, Latimer, and 
Ridley. Surely the true-hearted son of the Church 
of England will appreciate and give due honour and 
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love to each of them, as in God's hands the purifiers 
and conservators of what he holds dearest on earth. 
And as for those who, from a fancied superiority of 
their own, look down with complacency upon both 
alike, let them know that they are exhibiting that 
petty spirit in which small minds are fond of indulge 
ing at the expense of what is great and good. 

For each one of us the great lesson that we may 
learn to-day is the duty, nay; the joy and happiness, of 
giving up all — even life itself — for Christ and Christ's 
cause. At difierent times difierent things are required : 
we may not be called to deliver up our lives ; but con- 
fessorship and martyrdom are realities still, and ever 
will be. For to each soul which Christ has purchased 
with His own most precious Blood, He comes in secrecy 
and silence, and tries it whether it has the martyr's 
spirit for His sake. Each of us, probably, has some 
one thing round which his hopes and affections centre, 
and Christ comes to us and asks whether we will give 
up even that : else we are not worthy to be His disci- 
ples. It may be that, if not in itself wrong, He will 
not exact the sacrifice from us, but He does exact the 
willingness to perform the sacrifice if He require it, 
though we should feel as though the heart would be 
broken in the process, and all brightness be taken for 
ever from our lives. Art thou a lover of ease P By the 
bitter pangs of His Cross He calls upon you to rise and 
follow Him, not knowing where you shall lay your 
head. Art thou resentful of injuries, and revengeful ? 
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By the insults that He bore, and by the love which 
brought Him from the bosom of the Father to die for 
your salvation, He calls upon you to crush the re- 
bellious uprisings of your heart by the spirit of love. 
Are your affections entangled with things of earth? 
" He that loveth father or mother," saith He, " more 
than Me, is not worthy of Me." Do you look forward 
from this place into the world that lies beyond, and have 
you set your heart upon enrolling your name among 
the notables of the earth, and having your footsteps 
imprinted upon the sands of time? It is a high and 
often imselfish thought, which many a young heart 
here entertains, though scarcely allowing it to himself. 
And this, too, you must be prepared to yield up, if 
called on to do so. It must not be your guiding-star 
in life. Christ's love and Christ's cause must be the 
paramount object of our affections, the standard by 
which all else must be judged, before which all else 
must give way, and with which nothing else must be 
allowed to conflict. 

Nor, again, must we think that as Churchmen we 
have nothing now to resist like the Pagan persecutions 
of the early Christian, or the subversion of the Church 
in the time of Charles. Christ's Church is always an 
object of attack, sometimes by open assault, at other 
times by secret undermining, nor is it less our duty 
to witness a good confession in one case than in the 
other. Sophisms which explain away the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity, or encroachments made upon 
the vital liberties of the Church, axe no less to be re- 
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sisted by the Christian than the violence which cried, 
Down with it, down with it, even to the ground. 

And another practical lesson of to-day is patient en- 
durance and strong-heartedness when all seems going 
wrong, and we know not where to look for help and 
consolation. We see but one part of God's dealings, 
and therefore what we see is often strange and inex- 
plicable. Let us not, then, be disheartened, but wait 
the working out of His purposes, the issue of His 
march of mystery. 

And above all, from Charles's example let us learn the 
excellence of firmness, unshaken, imbending firmness, 
under all circumstances in things wherein principles 
are involved. Charles had a principle to maintain, 
and he maintained it ; an institution to defend, and he 
defended it : when defence was no longer possible, he 
died for it. But had Charles acted upon the policy of 
Concession, — a policy which we have heard argued for 
as though it were a novel and wise discovery of the 
present day, by which great crashes in history are 
henceforth to be avoided, — the result would doubtless 
have been that he would have saved himself from the 
charges of bigotry and tyranny cast against him, and 
he might himself have ended his days in peace ; but 
England's Church would have been no more, her bishops 
would have been conceded, her possessions alienated, 
and her doctrines latitudinarianized. That very crash 
which the timid man fears is the means by which truth 
is revivified. When an unsuccessful struggle for a great 
principle takes place, one of two things must occur; 
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the principle itself must be conceded, or the men who 
are its exponents must be crushed. In the former 
case, those who thus give up the principle will pro- 
bably be highly praised in their generation, as men 
equal to grapple with the necessities of the times. 
But to-day, let us give God thanks, that Charles 
chose the latter alternative, that he preferred sacri- 
ficing himself for a principle to sacrificing a prin- 
ciple for himself. 



SERMON XIL* 



DEUT. viii. 11—15. 



" §tfava:t tl^at tijtm iax^tt not l^e ^axi t^ (Sob, h xaA httpxiq fib 
ttmmmhmxdB, mi pis jxAgmttdB, anb pis statutes, fol^l^ | 
tomtmmb i}}u iips bag : lest fol^m t\ion ^ast eaten anb ait ML, 
anb |rast Imilt g00blg ]^0ttses, anb bfoelt t^ireiu, anb fallen tl^ 
l^erbs anb t^ ioth nrnltij^Ig, anb tl^ silirer anb t^ g0lb is 
nmltiplieb, anb all t^at t)^tnx |rast is nmltiplieb: tl^en t\paxt l^eart 
he lifieb np, anb t^fira forget tl^e ^tnh i^ 4l0b, bl^l^ krongl^ 
t|fee fortfe rrat ai t|fe lanb 0f €ggpt, ixom tijt ^0nse 0f Ir0nbage ; 
fo|f0 leb tl^ee tl^0ngl^ t|fat greadt anb terrible foUbemess, fel^erein 
foere fierg serpents, anb se0rpi0ns, anb br0ng^, fe^ere tl^ere feas 
n0 foater/' 

THESE are some of the words of warning addressed 
by Moses to the cliildren of Israel previously to 
their entrance into the land of Canaan. For forty 
years he had led them through the wilderness, hum- 
bling them, and proving them, to know what was in 
their hearts. For forty years they had endured the 
hardships of the toilsome march, the burning sun, the 
wearying homelessness ; not imcheered indeed or wholly 
imcomforted by God's supernatural aids and blessings, 
but yet for the most part straitened and distressed. For 
forty years they bore the discipline of suffering. That 
time was now past, and they were on the borders of 
the promised land. It was lying close before them. 
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and shortly they were to go in to possess it. Now then 
another kind of trial was before them ; they had passed 
through the furnace of adversity, and there was lying 
before them the garden of self-indulgence; the fiery 
serpents, and scorpions, and drought were behind 
them, and the Lord God was bringing them into a 
good land, a land of brooks of water, of fountains and 
depths that spring out of valleys and hills, a land of 
wheat, and barley, and vines, and fig-trees, and pome- 
granates, a land of oil-olive and honey, a land wherein 
they were to eat bread without scarceness, and to lack 
nothing. Doubtless the prospect of such a change was 
to the worn and harassed people " as the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land.'* Long their eyes must 
have been fixed on it, and their hearts been triumph- 
ing in the thought of victory and rest. But their 
leader knew well how much harder it is to bear aright 
the simshine of success than the storms of affliction, 
and hence his earnest, words of warning, lest when 
they had eaten and were full, and had built goodly 
houses, and dwelt therein, and their herds and their 
flocks multiplied, and their silver and gold was multi- 
plied, and all that they had was multiplied, then their 
heart should be lifted up, and they should forget the 
Lord their God; in which case he testified against 
them, that they should surely perish. 

Not unlike the exulting feelings anticipated by the 
Jews, were the jubilant hopes entertained by the ad- 
herents of the Monarchy of England on this day. They 
too had sufiered long ; they had experienced the hard- 
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ships of the desert ; they had groaned under the heavy- 
hand of taskmasters ; they had tasted the bitterness of 
homelessness. And now they were restored to all that 
they held dearest ; and more than this, with them was 
brought back what was dearer to them than life, — ^the 
cause for which they had struggled and suflfered was 
victorious ; their King and their Church, around which 
the warmest feelings of their hearts were gathered, re- 
turned with them ; and, like the Jews, they may have 
thought that the time was come for rest from their 
fear and their sorrow and their hard bondage, wherein 
they had been made to serve. Nor was it only the re- 
turning exiles who thus lifted up their hands and re- 
joiced. The whole people seem to have arisen with 
one burst of joy, and welcomed back the Son with the 
feelings of love and reverence which were due to the 
character and the fate of the Father. Some, we are 
told, were so much affected as to have died of joy. 
The long-deferred hope was now ftdfilled, and the im- 
passioned prayer was now accomplished ; the happiness 
was too great to bear, and when the long-cherished 
yearning of their spirits had to be exchanged for 
thanksgiving and triumph, their frames could not en- 
dure the shock they underwent: they lay down and 
died of happiness. 

Nor was it those only whose ruling passion was 
loyalty to their Sovereign and his family that were 
thus affected. Those too whose hearts were bound up 
in the well-being of their Church were no less moved. 
They had seen the doctrines of that Church oast out as 
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a scOm and a bye- word ; they had seen the discipline 
of that Church reviled and scoffed at. Her prayers 
had been silenced ; her Sacraments had been forbidden 
to be administered; her Bishops had been trampled 
to the dust. The utmost spite of man and Satan had 
been exerted against her, and yet here she was again 
returning in her beauty and her strength. Again the 
voice of her prayers was heard ; again her comely and 
decent ceremonial was seen; again her teaching was 
sounded from the pulpits. The first act of the Sove- 
reign, before, as on this day, making his public entrance 
into London, was to attend the solemn worship of the 
Cathedral Church of Canterbury ; and the first care of 
the nation was to see that the vacant sees were filled 
with newly consecrated prelates. These acts promised 
weU, and to those who could not foresee the future, 
must have seemed the earnest of triumphant days; 
and we can almost conceive the gentle-hearted Ham- 
mond, who lived to be assured of, but not to witness, 
the Restoration, breathing out his life with a " Lord, 
now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace according 
to Thy word, for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation." 
Happy in the opportunity of his death, he was taken 
away from the evil to come : he did not know, that his 
Sovereign was to live in profligacy, and die in severance 
from the bosom of that Church which God was now 
using him as an instrument to support. He did not know, 
that in a few years' time the family of Stuart, now so 
deeply and justly loved for the memory of the First 
Charles, was to be as deeply. and justly hated for the 
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sake of the Second James ; and that the dynasty now 
reinstated on the throne amidst the plaudits of a na- 
tion's love, was soon to be chased from it amidst that 
same nation's execrations. He did not know how much 
evil the sunshine of prosperity was to produce, amidst 
the countless blessings and incalculable good of the 
Eestoration. 

The mixture of evil and good is a law of God's 
Providence; and perhaps there is no time in our his- 
tory when this law was more fully exemplified than 
in the years which succeeded the Restoration. I have 
said, that it is a law of God's Providence; and so it 
must be, as long as man's nature remains what it is. 
Sometimes the good will seem to swallow up the evil, 
sometimes the evil to outweigh the good, sometimes 
both good and evil to energize together ; but good and 
evil there always must be. 

It is so in the world ; and this, perhaps, we should 
expect, for the world is the scene of conflict, where the 
principles of light and darkness, right and wrong, en- 
gage. It is so in the Church, for Christ's word stands 
firm; the tares must grow among the wheat in the 
same field; the sheep and the goats are pastured in 
the same fold. It is so in the individual, for "the 
infection of Adam's nature doth remain, yea in them 
that are regenerate." 

There are few things which those who are yoimg are 
less willing to aecept than this ; there are few things 
which those who are old are more inclined to hold true 
in an exaggerated degree. By nature we are in youth 
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prone to worship, and we love to form to ourselves 
objects of worship, and to invest them with all per- 
fections. We fix upon some one superior to ourselves 
in age and excellence, and determine that he shall be a 
faultless model ; and it is not without a feeling akin to 
dismay that we some day find, that he too is influenced 
by the same pettinesses and weaknesses which we know 
and scorn in ourselves. 

So it is with the idea which we entertain of the 
Church. "A glorious Church, not having spot or 
wrinkle or any such thing **/' This is the notion which 
first fixes itself in our minds. We scarce pause to ask 
whether it is meant for a description of the Church 
Militant, or of the Church Triumphant. It supplies 
food for the imagination and the mind, revels in a 
fancied Paradise upon earth ; " in the wilderness waters 
break out, and streams in the desert, and the parched 
ground becomes a pool, and the thirsty land springs 
of water." 

It may be thought that such dreams are harmless, 
but the internal history of many men's minds during 
the last few years has shewn that this is not so. For 
the almost necessary result of such. a belief is discon- 
tent with the shortcomings, theoretical and practical, 
of that part of the Church, whatever it may be, in 
which our lot is cast. What is, in truth, a general law 
of God's Providence, we count to be the special de- 
ficiency of our own Church. Hence arise carping and 
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bitter words against indiyiduals ; unkind and inocm- 
siderate judgments against those who hold rule; a 
spirit of fretfdlness and soreness totally opposed to^ and 
destructive of, that spirit of Christian forbearance and 
gentleness, which looks for good rather than for evil, 
and thanks God for what it has, rather than complains 
and frets for what it has not. 

Besides, it is impossible that the dream of perfection, 
whether in individuals or in the Church, can last for a 
long time. And we have seen the effects of its being 
rudely dispelled in minds which have leant too fondly 
upon it. 

There are some, indeed, who have refused to be 
awakened; who, like children, have shut their eyes^ 
and cried that they would not see ; who have refioBsed 
to listen to the voice of history ; who have rejected aU 
appeal to evidence and proo^ and have thought it the 
highest duty of God's creatures, to crush their natures 
into a subserviency to one principle, which they have 
falsely dignified with the holy name of Faith, and to 
accept 08 though true, what they know that, if they 
ha(J the courage to investigate, they would find to be 
demonstrably false. This is pure idol- worship. 

But this phase of mind is now almost passed away. 
There is another, which is, and will be, more common, 
arising from the same cause. Coldness, deadness, weari- 
ness, negligence, indifference, are too often the result 
of disappointment. Our old aspirations are looked upon 
with a smile of pity ; our old principles are regarded 
as prejudices ; our prayers drop from us, for they be- 
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come meaningless; the Sacraments are apt attendiS; 
for to us they become mere forms ; tbe jfjntm of tiie 
world acquire dignity in our eyes ; the whole spiritual 
life seems a dream too, and we run the risk of becom- 
ing empty, heartless worldlings ; respectable in our 
dealings with our neighbours, respectable, so far as 
the world can see, in our relations towards God, but 
only the shadow of our former selves ; a hollow seem- 
ing of a reality which once existed. Such has not sel- 
dom been the result of the disappointment of our first 
dreams of the existence of perfection on earth. 

But the right frame of mind is not indifference on 
the one side, nor idol- worship on the other, but a spirit 
of humble resignation and thankfulness. "Resigna- 
tion," says Bishop Butler, "is the whole of piety/* 
And what more productive of resignation than the 
assurance, that in spite of all efforts there must be 
ever, in this fallen world, evil round about us, evil in 
ourselves, evil in the Church P that our work is ever, 
without fainting and without swerving from our object, 
to be struggling with that evil, and yet that it is never 
to be wholly overcome in this life P that God allows us 
the privilege of spending our strength in behalf of the 
good, and right, and true, and yet that the good cause 
is never to be wholly successful P Askest thou great 
things for thyself P ask them not. Do not make terms 
with God. Do not require that you may see the result 
of your efforts in the better ordering of Christ's king- 
dom. Do not say petulantly, that unless this happens 
or that happens, that is, unless God's ways are made to 
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bend to your will, that you will no longer put your 
trust in His Providence. 

And besides resignation, we may learn thankMness 
likewise from this dispensation of the mixture of good 
and evil. We may be thankful for the existence of the 
good in spite of the evil; for His acceptance of our 
efforts, however marred, for the moral discipline which 
He thus exercises upon us. We may give Him thanks 
too when we mark in the records of history how 
often He has brought good out of evil; how ofben 
\mgodly men have been the instruments and channels 
of conveying His grace, and working out His holy 
purposes. 

Many among the judges beside Samson were de- 
ficient in morality, and yet they saved God's people 
fix>m their enemies. Many among the kings beside 
Jehu covered selfish aggrandisement with the cloke of 
religious zeal, and yet they did God's work. Some 
there were, we know, who preached Christ of envy and 
strife, and yet St. Paul rejoiced therein. Some of the 
ancient champions of the faith there may have been, 
who, being engaged in their all-absorbing contest, may 
seem to us, like St. Cyril of Alexandria, to have for- 
gotten the precept, that " the servant of the Lord must 
not strive, but be gentle unto all men; apt to teach, 
patient in meekness, instructing those that oppose them- 
selves ;" and yet to them we owe the dogmatic state- 
ments of the Catholic Faith. Henry VIII. may have 
been as bad as his enemies represent him; and yet, 
although holding Roman doctrine himself throughout 
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his life and to his deaths he led the way to that great- 
est of blessings, the Reformation. Charles the Second 
may have been a profligate without religion, and yet to 
his Restoration we owe the renovation of the Church 
in this country. 

Again, we may be thankful that the evil of the in- 
dividual is not allowed to injure the good of his acts^ 
in the case of those who are ministers of God to us, 
whether they are set over us in temporal or spiritual 
government. That, however unspiritual-minded may 
be a prelate, yet through him passes the grace derived 
from the Apostles; that from the hands of a priest, 
however unpriestly, we receive the benefits of the Sacra- 
ments. This, indeed, need not be the case were the doc- 
trine of Intention true ; for, according to that suicidal 
dogma, the minister, by interposing his will, might 
frustrate the effect of the Offices of the Church which 
he was ministering; but not such is the teaching of 
God*s Word, or of Christ's Primitive Church. 

And now let us ask, what was the reason of the pre- 
valence of that evil, which we deplore amidst the good 
of the Restoration? Sin itself; it was the result of sin 
in others. What was it that hindered the second Charles 
from being brought up under the watchftd eye of his 
father ? What was it that drove him and his nobles to 
learn the vices of a foreign land, far away from all the 
associations, and scarcely perceived restraints, of home 
and country ? Was it not the spirit of rebellion rising 
up against authority, civil and ecclesiastical P What 
was it that. drove the profligate pleasure-hunters of 
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Chailet'ft ragn into tlieir indigioos aelf-indolgeDce^ 
but a dktaste for reUgum, which their adTeraarieB' 
•how of religioii had induced? The giqipartera of the 
Commonwealth were no mere hypocrites. On the oon- 
trary, no one can read history with an unprejudiced 
eye, without seeing that there was a deep underennent 
of true and sincere religion, however stem and £uiati- 
cal may have been the form in which it shewed it8el£ 
Had it not been fi>r the reality of their religions conyic* 
tionSy they would never have been so welded into one 
masSy as to do all they did. Had it not been^for the 
reaUty of religion in some, there would not have been 
hypocrisy in many. It is totally inconceivable that a 
body of men should agree together to simulate religion^ 
were there no real religion amongst them: it is what we 
should expect, that the reality in some, requiring in 
others what they had themselves, but the others had 
not, should cause the latter to shroud themselves in a 
cloke of hypocrisy. It may be, too, that those who 
began in real earnestness and zeal for God, when sud- 
denly the high places of the world were placed within 
their reach, might forget their old aspirations; their 
gold may have become dross. At any rate, it was the 
case that fearful crimes, poUtical and moral, were veiled 
with the fair name of strictness, and so strictness be- 
came itself hateful. Excess on one side produced excess 
on the other. 

And here we may mark another law of God's Provi- 
dence, a law of universal application. Be it in matters 
of {aith. or morals, reaction must inevitably occur whe^ 
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any doctrine or any principle has been so dwelt upon, 
as to exclude and conceal from view the opposite doc- 
trine or principle which is equally true with itself, and 
which balances it in the scheme of religion or morality. 
This reaction may take place in the same mind at dif- 
ferent periods; it may take place in difiPerent minds 
contemporaneously, or it may take place in different 
generations, but take place it must and will. If this 
process goes on in the same mind at different periods, 
there results what is generally termed a change of 
principles ; if in different minds at the same time, there 
is produced violent antagonism of parties ; if in dif- 
ferent generations, either, as it may be, a reformation 
or a revolution. 

Thus a man may have grown up without a clear view 
on the subject of Justification. He may have uncon- 
sciously contracted a somewhat Judaical notion of the 
value of his own works done through God's grace, not 
only as conditions, but also as means of justification. 
After a while, the great truth of the freeness of God's 
gift comes home to him in a way that he has not 
known before. It is likely that such a man, unless of 
a very evenly-balanced mind, will for the rest of his 
life dwell mainly on the great doctrine of Justification 
by Faith, and give even less than their due place to 
works which are the fruit of fetith. 

Again, another may have learnt to appreciate the 
truth of God's free grace, but his mind has not rested 
on the means ordained for conveying grace. By and 
bye, the truth of Sacramental efficacy breaks upon 
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him, and probably retains tbe chief hold over him 
afterwards. 

Thus the exaggeration of one principle often calls 
out the antagonistic principle in exaggerated degree 
in the same mind. 

And so in different minds. In another, it is much 
easier to note one-sided principles than in ourselyes; 
in a party, still more than in an individual. A mind 
awakened to prevalent error and exaggeration, is dis- 
posed to throw itself into an antagonistic posture, even 
from the very love of fairness, and a desire to bring 
into notice principles which it feels at present to be 
unduly ignored. Hence arise parties; both of them 
perhaps holding a true portion of the one complex 
faith; both of them together making up the living 
stones of which the Church is built, and yet perhaps 
from the weakness of human nature each assailing the 
other; each casting out the other's name as evil; 
each branding the other with titles of opprobrium, and 
thinking it sufficient condemnation of their brother, 
that he is called by one or another name. 

And so in different generations. That excess pro- 
duces excess is a corollary which may be drawn from 
every page of history. It is learnt from the study of 
secular history, it is witnessed to by the history of the 
Church. Each heresy which assailed the faith was con- 
nected with the one which preceded it, either in the 
way of direct descent, or more commonly in the way 
of reaction. Thus, Arianism succeeded to Sabellianism, 
and was itself the parent of ApoUinarianism ; and hi 
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like manner, Eutychianism resulted from the doctrines 
of Nestorius. Thus it is that, as has been often ob- 
served, superstition is the parent of infidelity, and 
where you find one, the other is not, or will not be^ 
far off. Thus it was again that the exaggerated views 
of Church discipline and order, held in the mediaeval 
Church, led the way to the neglect of ordinances and 
Episcopal control in many of the reformed bodies of 
the Continent. On the same principle, the fanatical 
sternness which regulated the outward gesture, and 
condenmed the amusements of light-hearted innocence, 
while it shewed itself compatible with crimes — one 
especial crime — of the deepest dye, naturally led the 
way to the laxity, carelessness, and irreligion of the 
courtiers of Charles the Second. In such cases the 
sin is not excused, nay, in itself, it is not lightened, 
but the conduct of the individuals must be looked 
upon^ though not with indulgence, yet as capable of 
some kind of palliation. They were carried away, as 
it were, by a flowing tide, which we tremble to feel 
might have carried us away too, had we been situated 
as they. 

Some of the lessons, then, that we may learn froni 
the events which are commemorated to-day, are such 
as these ; that God works out good for His Church in 
His own way and in His own time; that that good, 
seeing that men are the instruments of it, will be 
always mixed with evil; that excess produces excess, 
and that the sins of one generation make themselves 
felt in the next generation, by producing sins of an 
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opposite nature to themselves. And some of the feel- 
ings which should be awakened within ourselves are 
those of thankfulness, of patience, of hopefulness, and 
of himiility. 

Thankfulness ; for should we not be thankful at the 
recovery of one element of the English Constitution P 
Shoidd we not again be deeply thankful at the re- 
establishment of that Church, of which it has pleased 
God to make us members? a Church in which God's 
Truth and Apostolic Order are alike maintained; a 
Church, which, weak as it then seemed, has spread, 
and is spreading, through the world ; a Church, which 
with its 120 Bishops and its 26,000 Clergy, may, if 
it please God, serve as the medium of gathering back 
into unity the shattered fractions of Christendom, and 
for which, if the signs of the times are read aright, 
great things are prepared in God's counsels. 

And should we not learn patience too? What was 
there not which those brave-hearted men had to endure 
and did endure P They saw all that they held dearest 
trampled down in the dust, their King put to death, 
their Church cast down and her voice silenced; and 
yet they clung faithfully to his and her cause. What 
have we to suffer like to this ? It is true, there may be 
secret anguish of soul in the solitary chamber, which is 
equal to the torture of persecution. It may be that 
anxieties for ourselves, or for those who are bound to 
us with the bands of Christian love, may rack the heart, 
more than the fire or the sword could pain the body ; 
but what, if in addition to these mental troubles, to 
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which we are always liable, were added the insult of 
the victorious opponent, confiscation, exile, the apparent 
loss of almost all to which the heart clung P If we faint 
under our present burdens, how should we have borne 
theirs P " If thou hast run with the footmen and they 
wearied thee, then how canst thou contend with the 
horses P and if in the land of peace, wherein thou 
trusted, they wearied thee, then how wilt thou do in 
the swelling of Jordan P" 

And, again, hopefulness. Could any thing have 
seemed more hopeless than the state of the Church 
during the Rebellion P Could the Uttle band of exiles 
in France, and the oppressed Churchmen in England, 
have had any thing in which to put their trust, but 
the arm of GodP Perhaps, with the exception of St. 
Athanasius and his followers, in their day of trial, none 
may have seemed so destitute. And yet He kept them 
imder the shadow of His wing ; He turned again their 
captivity, filling their mouth with laughter, and their 
tongue with joy. And shall it be that we shall wince 
and fret at every thing that goes against our wishes, 
and cry out that it is a sign that He has deserted us, 
instead of calmly leaving ourselves and our cause in 
His hand, with a brave-hearted confidence that He will 
bring all things right in His time, knowing that. we 
are walking by faith, not by sight P 

And, lastly, humility. The race is not to the swift, 
nor the battle to the strong; we know not whom He 
will choose for His instruments ; we know not to whom 
He will give success, and to whom He wiU allot defeat 
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and discomfiture. Only we see, from the example of 
the two Charles's, that in the case of individuals as 
distinct from nations, worldly prosperity and the re- 
verse do not bear proportion to piety and godlessness ; 
that individuals are not here punished or rewarded ac- 
cording to their deserts. Is not this to teach us, that 
the Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and 
giveth it to whomsoever He will; to cast our minds 
onwards to that inner world of reward and punishment, 
which exists in the conscience of every man ; and still 
frirther on to that final judgment, where all that seems 
to us here imjust shall be redressed, and the crooked 
shall be made straight, and the rough places plain ? 



SERMON XIII/ 



ST. JAMES iv. 1. 

** J'r0m fel^jetirje tamz fears anbr %l^inj[S anumg 500 ? twm l^jej 
rust }}tmt, tbtn at gmtr lasts ll^at fear in gonr memhrs ?** 

ANT thoughtful reader of Holy Scripture must^ I 
think, have been struck by the many passages oc- 
curring in it which indicate that the kingdom of Christ 
on earth is to be a reign of peace. " On earth peace, good 
will towards men^ ;*' sang the angels in their hymn at 
the Nativity. " To give light to them that sit in darkness 
and in the shadow of deaths and to guide our feet into 
the way of peace ^ ;" said Zacharias. " Peace, peace to 
him that is far off, and to him that is near ^ ;" prophesies 
Isaiah. " And he shall judge among many people, and 
rebuke strong nations afar off," writes Micah ; " and 
they shall beat their swords into plowshares, and their 
spears into pruning-hooks : nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more. But they shall sit every man under his vine 
and under his fig-tree, and none shall make them 
afraid: for the mouth of the Lord of hosts hath 
spoken it®." 



* Preached at VHiitehall Chapel on the Thanksgiving day for the 
Peace, May 4, 1856. ^ Lnke ii. 14. "" Luke i. 79. 

* Isa. Ivii. 19. • Mic. iv. 3. 
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It is a matter of some difficulty and perplexity to see 
how these prophecies aud indications have been fulfilled 
and realized. Let us take the last quoted prophecy for 
an example^ — " Nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation.** How is this to be understood? for it is too 
plain that wars have not ceased, and that while human 
nature is what it is, they cannot cease irom the face 
of the earth. 

The explanation of this apparent contradiction be- 
tween prophecy and fact is, I believe, the following : — 
The tendency of Christianity is imdoubtedly to produce 
peace among the nations of the earth, just as its ten- 
dency is likewise to produce holiness. This tendency 
is only not developed in effect because of the counter- 
acting circumstances in the midst of which Christianity 
is as it were placed, and with which it has to do. The 
Prophet therefore pourtrays the state of the world as it 
would be were the essential tendencies of Christianity 
realized. We see it as it is whUe those tendencies are 
held in abeyance by the antagonistic elements which 
are opposed to them. The case is the same with regard 
to the holiness which Prophet and Apostle vie with each 
other in attributing to the Christian Church. " A glo- 
rious Church, not having spot or wrinkle, or any such 
thing, but holy and without blemish^;" is St. Paul's 
description. And how different, alas, is that which we 
see! St. Paul is describing that which woidd be the 
state of the Church were all her children living the 

' Eph. V. 27. 
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lives which Christians ought to lead. We see her as 
she is^ rent and torn and disfigured, with the comeli- 
ness, which yet is hers, well nigh destroyed by her 
children's sins. 

The reason why there are and must be wars in spite 
of the essential tendencies of Christianity, is given in 
the words of my text, — " Come they not hence, even of 
your lusts that war in your members P" Christianity, 
while it ameliorates, does not, as we well know, make 
human nature perfect in this life ; and while there are 
the passions of ambition, jealousy, and suspicion, there 
must needs be wars. Signs therefore of evil they are, 
but evil in themselves they are not, any more than those 
acts of self-defence which each individual perfDrms^ and 
those acts of punishment which a nation deliberately 
inflicts upon its subjects who have committed wrong. 

But while the theory of war is defensible, and, if need 
were, to be defended, yet, after all, war is a fearful thing, 
the true horrors of which, perhaps, none of us knew two 
or three years ago, and which we are in danger of again 
forgetting as soon as the scenes of suffering are put 
away from our sight, and the proud thrill arising from 
the consciousness of strength has succeeded to the 
abasement felt under the pressure of baffled projects 
and deferred hope. 

Let us then for a moment^ not as an idle exercise of 
the imagination, but in order to enforce upon ourselves 
the many causes which we have this day for thankful- 
ness, — let us call back some of those too true scenes of 
wretchedness which already are beginning to appear as 
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unreal and uncertain as one of our childliood's tales.: 
Let us think of the many gallant-hearted men who fell 
in the fatal fields which won glory for their country- 
men, but death for themselves ; and of those who per- 
ished more deplorably, dashed by the violence of the 
storm against the pitiless rocks which bind in the 
Euxine Sea; and of those whose fate was still more 
lamentable, attacked by lingering disease, and feeling 
their life ebbing inch by inch as they were lying help- 
less in the wards of the hospital which they knew that 
they must never leave. Thank God that all this is 
now over ! And the lesser evils, — the weary captivity 
which some had to endure, alleviated though it often 
was by the generosity of the foe, and the long night- 
watches in cold and weariness, and the brute animals 
sinking down amidst the labours too great for their 
strength to perform, — these things are well over. 

Let us think, too, of the weight of suffering that was 
undergone in England; the eagerness, half-checked by 
fears, with which each morning the page was scanned 
to see whether some loved name were not among those 
that were recorded as dead or dying, or in danger. Let 
us think of the many hearts which have been pierced, 
and wiU bear their scars to the grave ; the many fami- 
lies which are mourning over their lost ones ; the fathers, 
mothers, brothers, sisters, wives, from whom the light 
of their eyes has been snatched away, and who, while 
they bow their hearts to give up what God gave to 
them, for their country's need, feel still that there is a 
place vacant which can never again to them be filled. 
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a sorrow which cannot be soothed by all the tales which 
comrades can recount of gallantry, and piety, and noble- 
heartedness. For England knows those whom she 
sent forth, and knows too that she must look in vain 
for them among those whom she is expecting back to 
her shores, and she grudges their bones to the fer-off 
land in which they are laid^. Thant God that we 
have not now each day to look if we have some new 
loss to grieve over ! 

And we may again rejoice that we have ceased to 
stand in antagonistic position to a nation, which, if we 
have the candour of Englishmen, we shall acknowledge 
to have acted with generosity and nobleness on many 
an occasion throughout the war; to which England 
and iturope owe a debt of gratitude for actions not 
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performed so long ago that we ought already to have 
forgotten them ; and which may again be necessary to 
the peace of Europe should the shadows which even 
now appear above the horizon be found to proceed 
from the realities which they may seem to indicate "». 
Nor, again, can we refrain from congratulating our- 
selves that our soldiers are about to be withdrawn from 
contact with a nation whose brutal vices make them 
the shame of the civilization into which they have in- 
truded, but by which they have never been influenced. 

And while we remember the evils from which we are 
freed by peace, neither must we forget to return thanks 
for the good that has been caused or occasioned by the 
war. And first among these, we must coimt the assur- 
ance that England's sons have not degenerated, but are 
still the same that they have ever shewn themselves, 
not only in the moment of battle, but in the far more 
trying hours and days and months of inactivity, which 
test the soldier's endurance ; that they still retain not 
only the impetuosity of valour, but likewise its sublimer 
characteristic, patience. 

And next, among the things produced by the war for 
which we should give thanks, we may place the heroism 
which has been exhibited by the women of England, — 
that noble band of ladies who might have lived at home 
in luxury, and enjoyment of such things as this world 
can give, but preferred the hardships of a strange land 



*» The little cloud, which at the time that these words were spoken 
was no bigger than a man's hand, has now overshadowed Europe. 
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and strange tasks, if so be that they might do a work 
for their country's good, and open a course on which 
the energies of woman might be spent so as to be a 
blessing to themselves and others. Almost for the first 
time, the shame has been rolled away from England 
that while Rome, and Greece, and Protestantism could 
find women in abundance who would devote themselves 
to a life of charity and acts of toil for the sake of Christ 
and the love of soids, Anglicanism could not organize 
any similar body, whether called Sisters, Nurses, or 
having any other or no name, which should be willing 
to work in singleness of heart, not looking for a reward. 
Henceforth we may feel confident that such fellow- 
helpers will never be wanting to our armies in the 
field, and, it is greatly to be hoped, to our great towns 
at home. 

And, third, we may range the advantages which 
have accrued to our fellow-religionists, the Christians 
of the East. Long time their neck has been bent 
beneath the heel of their oppressors, long have they 
paid the penalty of the supineness and sins of their an- 
cestors, and it is an act at once just and becoming in 
the Christian nations of the West to have come forward 
and demanded that their brother Christians shoidd at 
least be regarded as men. Too long we have left the 
office of protector to Russia, and towards Russia there- 
fore the hearts of the oppressed have turned. For no 
one who knows either the state of the East or the pre- 
cepts of Mohammedanism can doubt that protection is 
really needed. 
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^ I am aware that little — I must say too little — sym- 
pathy is felt in this country for the Christians belong- 
ing to the Oriental Church. There is a wide-spread 
belief that they differ little from Roman Catholics, 
and that sympathizing with them is akin to sympathiz- 
ing with Romanists. On the contrary, to sympathize 
with them is to sympathize with the most determined 
enemies that Rome has, and those whom Rome regards 
as her most determined enemies ; those on whom Rome 
lias made an aggression of exactly the same character 
as that which was so fiercely resented in England; 
those who serve as an imperishable and imcontrovertible 
proof of the falseness of the claim of the Bishop of 
Rome to the universal monarchy of the Church. Rome 
knows right well that the Eastern Church can never be 
on her side, and therefore at the present moment, as 
several times before, she is making desperate efforts to 
destroy that Church and to substitute her own religion 
in its place. 

And this consideration leads me to a further point 
which I wish to bring before you especially to-day, I 
mean the duty of spreading the Christian Faith, as it is 
held and taught by the Church of England, in Turkey. 
It is proposed, as you know, to build a Memorial Church 
in Constantinople, and I would urge the claims that 
this scheme has on you for many reasons. For first, it 
is our duty to provide for our countrymen resident in 
that city a place of worship and means of grace, which 
those who have visited Constantinople know too well 
to be now almost wholly out of their reach, as in so 
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many other places, where, to our shame as a Ohristian 
nation be it spoken, the spiritual welfare of Englishmen 
is so sorely neglected. 

And secondly, we have a debt to pay to Mohammedan- 
ism. There is no instance as yet of Mohammedans 
being converted in any numbers to Christianity ; and 
by Greece or Eome Mohammedans never will be con- 
verted, so strong is their hold of the truth which, alas! 
both Bome and Greece have obscured, that there is but 
one God to whom worship must be paid, and that saint- 
worship is practically idolatry. To us, then, it belong^ 
to solve this yet unsolved problem, — to discover whether 
Mohammedans may not be indeed converted to the pure 
faith of the Gospel, undisfigured by the unscriptural 
inventions of men. The Church and clergy at Con- 
stantinople may be a germ from which imtold results 
may arise. 

And, thirdly, we may thus find means of entering 
into friendly relations with the Greek Church. At pre- 
sent we know very little of, and therefore misimder- 
stand, each other. Let us know more of each other, and 
we shall find much in common. We shall find a union 
in all the fundamental points of Christian belief, though 
we shall find, too, that here qnd there Greece has added 
novel inventions to the faith once for all delivered to 
the saints. We shall find in commoif an uncompro- 
mising hostility to the claims of the Church of Home. 
We shall find a ready willingness to study the Scrip- 
tures, and a good hope of an internal reformation so 
soon as its members are better instructed. 
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Andy fourthly, we sliall be thus assisting in re- 
pressing the aggpressions of the Church of Eome. 
Throughout the East she is founding bishoprics, build- 
ing churches, and enticing over to her communion 
men who desire to throw themselves under the pro- 
tection of French consuls and ambassadors, to be saved 
from the tyranny of Turks or Persians. It is short- 
sighted policy which looks on with indifference or 
complacency at the spread of SrOmish influence in the 
East. If Home is to be resisted here, she must be 
resisted there. 

And, fifthly, the Constantinopolitan mission may con- 
tribute greatly towards making known out of England 
the principles of the English Church. Have we not 
found — all of us who have travelled abroad — what 
strange and ridiculous notions of the English Church 
are generally entertained ? We may have smiled and 
passed on; but have we done anything to counteract 
those notions ? have we done anything towards making 
our principles known upon the Continent? And yet 
surely it is our duty to do so if we believe that we 
hold the Truth, and that our principles are the principles 
of the Gospel and of primitive Christianity *. 

The peace of nations after the clash of war sinks 
down with a soothing power on the soul; and ought 
not the Church to be at peace too ? It is our duty to 



^ I commend the Anglo-Continental Society to the support of aU 
whose sentiments are in accordance with those in the text. The puhli- 
*cation8 of the Society are to be had of Messrs. J. H. and J. Parker. 
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strive earnestly for peace^ but even before peace for 
truth. The only hope for the reunion of Christendom 
in one faith and love is union not on the principles 
of Rome, not on the principles of Greece, not on the 
principles of Protestant Germany, but on the principles 
of the Church of England. Evangelic in her truth and 
apostolic in her discipline, she alone affords a middle 
ground on which contending parties may meet. Be it 
ours, then, to confirm her influence in England and to 
extend her influence abroad by all means in our power. 
Already she is not confined to this island. In many 
parts of the world she is found, with 120 bishops and 
25,000 clergy. But what are these ? Why are they not 
increased tenfold? If we had more zeal, what effects 
might not follow? We might again see Christendom 
united in a pure faith ; we might see heathen nations 
converted to the &ith ; we might see one flock joined 
together in a more real way than ever has been since 
first the ambition of the Bishops of Rome disturbed the 
unity of the Church, — one flock under one Shepherd, 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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Note A, p. 146. 
Mariana, Be Bege et Eegia Imtitutione. Lib. i. cap. yL 

....'' Henry III. being without children, was preparing 
to leave the kingdom to his sister's son, Henry of Navarre, 
although the latter had been infected with wrong religious 
opinions &om a tender age, and was at the time under the 
curse of the Eoman Pontiffs, and deprived by them of the right 
of succeeding to the crown. . . . Things were almost lost, when 
one young man's bravery gave at least a short space's breath- 
ing time. James Clement was his name ; he was bom in an 
unknown village, and was engaged in the study of Theology 
in a Dominican College, to which order he belonged. Having 
learnt from the Theologians of whom he made enquiry, that a 
tyrant might be rightly killed, he took letters from men whom 
he had discovered to be favourable to Henry's cause, either 
openly or in their heart ; and concealing his purpose, he went 
to the camp with the fixed resolve of killing the King, on 
the dlst day of July, in the year of Salvation 1580. Ko 
time was lost ; he was immediately admitted io the King's 
presence, as having some secrets of the citizens to communi- 
cate, and having given the letters of which he was the bearer, 
was desired to remain till the following day. And so on the 
1st of August itself, the day sacred to the Bonds of Peter the 
Apostle, having offered the Sacrifice, he goes in to the Kisg 
by the Royal command, as he was getting up, and was not 
yet fully dressed. After they had conversed together for a 
time, he approached the King on the pretence of giving more 
letters into his hand, and inflicted a deep stab upon him above 
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the bladder with a poisoned knife, which he kept concealed 
in his hand : a distinguished confidence of soul ! a memorable 
deed ! The King in agony strikes his slayer in the eye and 
breast with the same knife, crying out, Traitor ! Parricide ! 
The courtiers, excited by the strange event, run in, and 
barbarously and savagely inflict a number of wounds on 
Clement as he was lying on the ground half-killed : he said 
nothing, but rather was glad, as his face shewed, because he 
had accomplished the deed, and escaped other tortures, which, 
as was natural, he had been afraid of. At the same time 
mightily in truth did he rejoice, that by his blood, amidst 
blows and wounds, the liberty of his common country and 
nation was redeemed. By the slaughter of the King, he made 
himself a mighty name. Death was expiated by death, and 
an offering of revenge was made by Eoyal blood to the manes 
of the perfidiously slain Duke of Guise. Thus died that 
famous Clement (Clemens ille) : he was twenty-four years 
old, a youth of simple mind, and not very strong in body, 
but a greater spirit added force to his strength and courage. 

All persons do not hold the same opinion about the 

monk's act ; many praise him, and think him worthy of im- 
mortality; others find fault." .... 

Having stated the opinions on both sides, and drawn his 
conclusion in favour of the monk, Mariana proceeds to the 
general question of killing Kings. Supposing they act tyran- 
nicaUy, he thinks the best thing is to call a Council, pro- 
nounce sentence, go to war, and kill them ; ** and any private 
man whatsoever has a right then to kill him, let him only 
have tiie will to fling away hopes of impunity, despise the 
risk, and dare attempt to save his country." If no Council 
can be called, it matters not ; " if the King undoes a country's 
religion, or introduces public enemies, I never will believe 
that a man acts wickedly, who in furtherance of the wishes 
of the public tries to slay him. ... If there is no other means, 
and the public safety and the holy religion is called into 
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danger, who is so foolish as not to confess that it will be 
just to shake off tyranny, rightfally, legally, and by arms ? 
Perhaps a man may be moved by the Fathers of the Council 
of Constance, having in their 15th Session condemned the 
proposition, * That a tyrant might and ought to be killed by 
any one of his subjects, not only by open violence, but also 
by stratagem and fraud.* But I do not find that that decree 
was ratified by the Eoman Pontiff Martin V., nor by EugeniuSy 
nor his successors ; and it is only by their consent, that the 
authority of an Ecclesiastical Council can stand, especially 
when a Council, like this, was held, not without confusion in 
the Church, while three Pontiffs were struggling for the Pon- 
tificate. . . . Hatred growing day by day, either open force is 
resorted to, and he is struck down in the midst of insurrec- 
tion, and arms publicly taken up, or with greater caution he 
dies by stratagem or device ; a single man devoting himself, or 
a few sworn together secretly against his life, and struggling 
each at his own peril to redeem his country safe. Suppose 
that they escape ; like great heroes, they are revered all their 
life long. And if they perish, they fall a sacrifice grateful to 
those above, and grateful to men below, and by their under- 
taking are made illustrious to aU posterity. So it is acknow- 
ledged, that a tyrant may be killed by open violence and arms, 
whether by an attack on the palace or by engaging in a battle. 
But may he be cut off by guile and stratagem ? ... It is in- 
deed more virtuous and magnanimous openly to satisfy the 
grudge, and fall upon the country's enemy before the eyes of 
all the world, but there is more prudence in employing artifice 
and stratagem. Eor then the issue comes without tumult, 
and with the certainty of less danger, public as well as 
private. 

" Still there remains the question, whether there is the same 
right of slaying a public enemy and a tyrant (for it is the 
same thing) by poison and deadly drugs ?....! should not 
reconmiend giving an enemy mortal drugs, or mixing deadly 
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poison in what ho eats and drinks. Yet, for this question, 
it is allowable to use a i^uxture of the kind, if the man 
who is to be killed has not to give himself the poison in 
such a way that it sinks right into his stomach and destroys 
him, but it is applied externally by another person, without 
the man who is to be' killed giving any assistance towards it : 
when, for example, the strength of the poison is so great, that 
a man's chair or clothes being smeared with it will be able to 
kill him. ... It is lawM to proceed against his Hfe by any 
artifice whatsoever, provided only that he is not compelled 
either consciously or unconsciously to be the agent of his own 
de^th." 

This book was first published at Toledo, in the year 1590, 
witfe the following sanction : " I, Stephen Hojeda, Visitor of 
the Society of Jesus in the Province of Toledo, having special 
power granted me by our Father General Claudius Aquaviva, 
give licexice for printing the three books which Pather John 
Mariana of the same Society has written, De Beg^ et Megis 
InstituHone ; inasmuch as they have been first approved by 
learned and grave meix belonging to this our Order. For 
assurance of this, I give this letter, subscribed with my 
name, and sealed with the seal of my ofice. In our College 
at Madrid, Dec. 2, 1509. Stephen Hojeda, Visitor." In 1605 
it was again published at Ikfiayence with the same saifbtion. 
Qn May 14^ 16flO, Henry JV. was murdered by Ravaillac, 
who acknowledged that his hesitation to do the deed was 
removed by reading Mariana's boqk. An outcry being thus 
raised against it in France, it was condenmed by a decree 
of the ^orbonne on Jipe 4, 1610, and four days later, on 
June 8, 1610, the French Parliameift resolved, "that Mariana's 
book shall be burnt by the common executioner, before Nofere 
Dame in Paris ;'^ because it contained ^' many detestable blas- 
phemies agai|ist the late Xing, of happy memory, Henry 
III., and against the persons and states of Kings and sove- 
reign Princes." Jt was then disclaimed by the Jesuits, and 
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Aquaviva forbad the members of bis Order to write any more 
books recommending the killing of Kings. Yet an Apology 
appeared in Italy, permissu superiorum, in 1610, declaring 
that '' They were all enemies of the holy name of Jesus that 
condenmed Mariana for any such doctrine:" and Mariana, 
with his De Rege et Regis InsHtutione, holds his place 
without a word of censure in Ribadineira's Catalogue. See 
farther, on this subject, Laud*s Conference with Pisher, section 
38, note e, p. 376, Ang. Cath. Lib. ; Jeremy Taylor, Dissuasive, 
Part i. c. 3. p. 280, and vol. viii. Serm. 9. p. 461. Ed. Eden; 
"Wordsworth's Letters, Sequel, p. 57. 



Note B, p. 147. 
Letter ofFope Faul III. to Con O'Neill, 

"Diploma of Paul III., Supreme Pontiff, to the Most Ex- 
cellent Lord Con O'Neill, Prince of the Irish in Ulster. 

" To our Beloved Son the noble Con O'Neill, Prince of the 
Irish in Ulster, Paul III, Pope. Beloved Son, greeting, and 
apostolical benediction. 

**.... The tidings that your islapd is drawn astray by that 
modem King into such awful impiety, wasted with such 
cruelty, and the honour of Almighty God trampled under 
foot with such savage ferocity, have excited in us such pain- 
ful feelings, as could not but be awakened by intelligence of 
the kind ; but, on the other hand, when we were apprized by 
your own letter, and the observations of your son Kaymond, 
of your standing up as champion at once for the honour of 
God, and for the Church of Rome, and for the Catholic re- 
ligion, we were overcome with sensations of paternal affection 

and exulting gladness at the thought Wherefore, noble 

Sir, we exhort you in the Lord, &c. . . . 

"Dated froiu Rome, April 24, 1541, the 7th year of our 
Pontificate." 
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Note C, p. 148. 

Bull of Pope Gi'egory XIII. in favour of FUzmawriee^ 8 
Rebellion. 

"Gregory XIII. Pope, to all Prelates, Princes, Earls, Barons, 
and the entire clergy, nobility, and people of the kingdom of 
Zrelaad, health and apostolical benediction. 

" . . . . We admonish and eadiort you all and singular by 
the bowels of the mercy of God, that, recognising the season- 
ableness of this opportunity, you will each according to your 
power give your strenuous aid in support of the piety and 
fortitude of such a leader, [that excellent and eminent man 
James Geraldine,] and not be afraid of a woman [Elizabeth], 
who having been long ago bound with the chain of anathema, 
and still increasing in her filthiness, has departed from the 
Lord ; and the Lord has departed from her, and many calami- 
ties shall overtake her, according to her deserts. 

" And that you may be enabled to engage in this business 
with the greater alacrity, to all and singular, who, being 
contrite and confessing, shall follow the said General and his 
army, and join themselves thereto for the asserting and de- 
fending of the Catholic faith ; or shall aid this expedition and 
his holy purpose with counsel, countenance, provision, arms, 
or in any way or by any means whatsoever, we do grant and 
bestow by our apostolic authority a plenary indulgence and 
remission of all their sins, in the same form as is commonly 
granted for those who set out for the wars against the Turks, 
and for the recovery of the Holy Land ; any of our Apostolical 
Constitutions and Ordinances or other laws whatsoever of a 
contrary tendency notwithstanding. . . . 

" Given at S. Peter's in Rome under the seal of the Fisher- 
man the 25th day of February, 1577." 

The Bulls of Popes Gregory XIII. and Clement VIII. in 
favour of the Desmond and O'Neill rebels, are almost identical 
in form mutatis mutandis with the above. They will be found 
at length in the books referred to in the text. 
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Note D, p. 148. 

ThomM Stukely created Marquis of Leimtery Sfc, hy 
Fope Gregory XIIL 
The following extract is taken fiom the Eoman Catholic 
writer O'Sullevan, Hist. Cath., torn. ii. Hb. iv. cap. xv. 
p. 94. It is quoted in King's History, vol. ii. p. 787. *' At 
this time there were several troops of robbers infesting Italy 
in a sad way, who used to break forth by night from the 
woods and mountains in which they lay concealed, to spread 
destruction through the villages with their plundering excur- 
sions, and waylay and rob the travellers along the roads. 
James [Fitzmaurice] entreats the Supreme Pontiff, Gregory 
XIII., to succour the Catholic Church in Ireland, now totter- 
ing to its fall ; and at length obtained from him a pardon for 
those robbers on this condition ; that they should set out with 
him to Ireland : and so of these and others he collected 1,000 
soldiers, more or less. And over these the Supreme Pontiff 
appointed for leader Hercules of Pisa, a person eminent for 
courage and military experience, and other Eoman soldiers ; 
who having embarked on board ship with Bishop Cornelius 
[titular of Killaloe] and Dr. Sanders, James directs Stukely 
to take the command of them to Lisbon, and there wait for 
himself. Stukely setting sail from Italy, comes to Lisbon 
with a favourable wind, just when the illustrious Sebastian, 
King of Portugal, was setting out on his expedition to 
Morocco. The King makes a request of Stukely that he 
would cross over with him to Morocco, promising that after 
his return he would either himself embark for Ireland with 
Stukely, or else that he would at all events ftimish him with 
a larger supply of troops for asserting the liberty of that 
island. Stukely, accepting these terms with all possible 
readiness, falls by the arms of the barbarians in that cele- 
brated slaughter of the Portuguese, in which fell also the 
illustrious King Sebastian of that eminent nation. The 
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Italians who survived the slaughter return to Spain, whither 
James too had come by this time, who being joined by these 
Italians that had survived the Moorish slaughter, had now 
800 men, with one Sebastian San Josepho for their captain, 
(as Michel ab Isaelto informs us,) who was appointed by a 
decree of the Supreme Pontiff. Thus having embarked in 
six vessels with plenty of military stores, ordnance, and arms, 
to equip 4,000 Irish, James, with Bishop Cornelius and Dr. 
Sanders, weighs anchor, and crossing from Spain to Ireland 
with a good passage, lands at Ardnaccan port, called by the 
English Smerwick, near the town of Dingle." 

Foulis gives the account as follows, lib. vi. cap. iv. p. 388. 

** Stukely had persuaded Pius Y. Bishop of Rome, that . 
with 3,000 Italians he would drive the English out of Ireland, 
and fire all their fleet. . . . But this Pope dying, there suc- 
ceeded to him Gregory XIII., who, carried on with the same 
desires, bare the same favour to Stukely, hoping to get the 
kingdom of Ireland for his own son Giacopo de Boncompagno, 
whom a little before he had made Marquis of Yineola : and of 
this royalty Stukely assured him, and made proud the bastard. 
Thus the Pope and his. son, full with hopes of a new kingdom, 
the better to countenance this their beggarly boasting factor, 
Gregory, as if all Ireland and authority were his own, honours 
Stukely with the noble titles of Baron of Ross, Yiscount 
Morough, Earl of Wexford and Caterloghe, and Marquis of 
Leinster. Thus with a muster of titles, and a band of 800 
Italian foot, with a Plenary Indulgence for Stukely's soul to 
avoid purgatory, he embarked in a Genoa ship at Civita 
Yecchia." 



Note E, p. 149. 

The " Sentence of the Doctors of the Universities of Sala- 
manca and Yalladolid, concerning the present war in Ireland, 
and their explanation of the Letter of our most holy Lord 
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Pope Clement XIII. respectdng the same war:'' in which 
they declare^ that ''inasmuch as the aforesaid Prince [O'Neill] 
makes war hy authority of the Supreme Pontiff, in defence of 
the Catholic Beligion, to assist him is a work of great merit, 
and fullest hope of an eternal recompense;" and ''that all 
those Catholics axe guilty of mortal sin, who follow the camp 
of the English against the said Prince ; and that they cannot 
obtain eternal salvation, nor be absolyed of their sins by any 
priest, unless they first repent and desert from the camp of 
the English," is signed by eight Salamanca Doctors, six 
Yalladolid Doctors, and four Jesuit Doctors, in the year 1603. 
It wiU be found at length in the places referred to in the 
text. 



IS'oTE F, p. 149. 

Farsons' Andrea Fhilopafri ad ElizabethcB Begincs 
JSdicttm Begponsio. §. 157. 160. 
" Hence it is inferred by a numerous school of Theologians 
and Ecclesiastical Lawyers, (and it is certain and de Jide,) 
that every Christian Prince who manifestly falls away from 
the Catholic faith, and wishes to call others from it, at once 
loses all power and dignity simply by the force of right human 
and divine, and this before any sentence of the Supreme 
Pastor and Judge has been passej} against him : and that all 
his subjects are free from every obligation of oaths which 
they had made to him with respect to obeying him as their 
legitimate Prince: and that they may and ought, if they 
have the power, to cast down a man of that kind, as being 
an apostate, a heretic, a deserter from the Lord Christ,* and 
the enemy of the State, from ruling over Christian men, lest 
he infect others, or draw them away from the faith by his 
example or command. . . • This common opinion of all learned 
Catholics about the obligation of subjects to repel heretical 
Princes if they are injurious to the Faith, is thus quite cer- 

Q 
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tain, and there is no doubt respecting it. This duty however 
they consider to be limited by two conditions. The first is, 
if the subjects have sufficient strength for the purpose; for 
otherwise, since attempting it would turn out to the greater 
harm of themselves and the Catholic religion, the equity and 
indulgence of the divine law does not bind any one to that. 
The second condition is, if the King's crime is public, so that 
it can be no longer denied or doubted about it: for if the 
matter were doubtfcd, or if a Prince only privately held false 
views on religion, or views which savoured of heresy, and 
gave no public indication of it, nor prevented others, this 
duty would not fall upon his subjects. It does however 
fall upon them when the crime is clear, and the danger to 
the State manifest, but most of all when judgment has been 
passed by the Church and its Supreme ruler, that is, the 
Koman Pontiff: for to him it belongs ex officio to consult 
for the security of religion and divine worship, and to divide 
the leprous from the clean." 
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IX. The Miracles of our 

Lord. Part I. Is. 
X. The Miracles of our 
Lord. Part II. Is. 
XI. On the Acts of thk Apo- 
stles. In the press, 
XII. On the Saints* Days. In 
the press, ] 
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Bebottonal 9ilor%& 

DAILY STUDIES DURING LENT. By the Rev. E. Monro^ 
Author of '* Parochial Work," &c. Antique cloth, 68. 

DAILY STEPS TOWARDS HEAVEN. A small pocket volume, 
containing a few Practical Thoughts on the Gospel History, 
with Texts for every Day in the Year, commencing with Advent 
Eighth Edition. Bound in roan, 2s. 6d. 

LITURGICA DOMESTICA: Services for every Morning and 
Evening in the Week; for the Use op Families. Third Edition, 
revised and enlarged. 1 8mo., 2s. 

P^RAYERS FOR MARRIED PERSONS, daily and occawonal, 
selected from various sources. Chiefly from the Ancient Liturgies. 
ISmo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THOUGHTS DURING SICKNESS. By the Author of '*The 
Doctrine of tlie Cross," and "Devotions for the Sick Room." 
Second Edition, nearly ready. 

Just Published, 

THE PASTOR IN HIS CLOSET; or, A Help to the Devotions of 
the Clergy. By John Armstrong, D.D., late Lord Bishop of 
Grahamstown. Third Edition. Fcap. %vo., cloth, 2s. 

ARDEN'S BREVIATES FROM HOLY SCRIPTURE. Ar- 
ranged for use by the Bed of Sickness. By the Rev. G. Arden, 
M.A. Fcap^ doth, 2s. 

©xforlf ©bitfons of 3BcbotfonaI 2aorfeg. 

SPINGKES' DEVOTIONS. 

TRUE CHURCH OP ENGLAND 
MAN'S COMPANION IN THE 
CL08BT ; or, A eomplete Manual of 
Private Devotions, collected from the 
Writings of eminent Divines of the 
Church of England. By Nathahibl 
Spinckbs. Ecap. 6»o.,Jloriatedhor^ 
ders, cloth antique, 4s. 



IMITATION OF CHRIST. 
FOUR BOOKS. By Thomas ▲ Kex- 
PIS. A new Edition, revised, hand- 
somely printed in ica;p. 8yo., with 
Vignettes and red borders. Cloth, 5b. ; 
antique calf, red edges, lOs. 6d. 

LAUD'S DIV07I0NS. 

T«E PRIVATE DEVOTIONS of Dr. 
William Laud, Archhishop of Can- 
terbury, and Martyr. A new and re- 
vised £dition,with Translations to the 
Latin Prayers, handsomely printed 
with Vignettes and red lines. Fcp. 
6vo.,cl.antiqtie,6B, ; bound, lOs. 6d. 

WILSON'S SACRA PRIVATA. 

THE PRIVATE MEDITATIONS, 
DEVOTIONS, and PRAYERS of the 
Right Rev. T. WiLsoir, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Sodor and Man. Now first 
printed entire. From the Original 
MSS. Fcap. 8vo., antique cloth, 6s. 

ANDREWES' DEVOTIONS. 

DEVOTiONS. By the Right Bov. 
Launcelot Avsbbwbs. Translated 
from the Greek and Latin, and ar- 
ranged anew. Ecap. 8vo., antique 
cloth, 5s. i aniiqaeeolff redoes, 
Ms. 6d. 



The above set ofH Volumes, in neat 
grained calf binding, £2 2s. 

TAYLOII'S HOLT LIVIN6. 

THE RULE AND EXERCISES OF 
HOLV LIVING. By Bishop Jb- 
BjBMT Tatlob. In which are de* 
scribed the means and instraments 
of obtaining every virtue, and the re- 
medies against every vice. Antiquii 
cloth, 4«. 

TAYLOR'S HOLY DYING. 

THE RULE AND EXERCISES OF 
HOLY DYING. By Bishop Jb- 
BBMT Tatlob.. In which are de- 
scribed the means and instruments 
of preparing ourselves and others re- 
spectively for a blessed death, &o. 
Antique elothf is. 
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Devotwiud Works — contirmed, 

THE CURE OF SOULS. By the Rev. G. Arden, M.A., Rector 
of Winterborne-Came, and Author of " Breviates from Holy Scrip- 
ture/' &c. Fcap.t cloth, 2s. 6eL 

ANCIENT COLLECTS AND OTHER PRAYERS, for the use 
of Clergy and Laity. Selected from various Rituals. By William 
Bright, M.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford, and Theo^ 
logical Tutor of Trinity College, Glenalmond. ISmo., cloth, 28. 

LENT READINGS FROM THE FATHERS. Selected from 
'' The Library of the Fathers." Fcap, Svo., cloth, 5s. 

ADVENT READINGS FROM THE FATHERS. Selected from 
" The Library of the Fathers." Fcap. 8w., ehth, 5s. 

REFLECTIONS IN A LENT READING OF THE EPISTLE 
TO THE ROMANS. By the Rev. C. Marriott. Fcp.Svo,,cL,Ss. 

THE THRESHOLD OF THE SANCTUARY. A Devotional 
Manual for Candidates for Holy Orders. By the Rev. E. D. Cree, 
M.A. l6mo., limp cloth, 2s. 

PRECES PRIVAT-ffi in studiosorum gratiam collectae etregia auc- 
toritate approbatae: anno mdlzviii. Londini editse: ad vetera ex- 
emplaria denuo recognitae. Edidit C. Marriott. Square 16mo., 
cloth, 6«« 



THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays 
and Holydays throughout the year. 

Octavo Edition, — Large type, cloth, 10s. 6d. ; morocco, by Mayday, 
21s. ; antique caff, 18s. 

Foolscap Octavo Edition. Cloth, 7s. 6d. ; morocco, 10s. 6d. ; morocco, 
by Hay day, 15s. ; antique calf, 12s. 

S2mo. Edition, — Cloth, 3s. 6d.; morocco, plain, 5s.; morocco, by 
Mayday, 7s. 

Cheap Edition, — Cloth, Is. 6d. ; bound, 2s. 
LYRA INNOCENTIUM. Thoughts in Verse for Christian Children. 

Z2mo, Edition, — Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; morocco, plain, 5s. ; morocco, by 
Mayday, 7s. 

Cheap Edition, — Cloth, Is. 6d.; bound, 2s. 

MORNING THOUGHTS. By a Clergyman. Suggested by the 
Second Lessons for the Daily Morning Service throughout the 
Year. 2 vols. Foolscap 8vo., cUth, 5s. each. 

THE CHILD'S CHRISTIAN YEAR. Hymns for every Sunday 
and Holyday throughout the Year. Cheap Edition, 18ino., cloth, 1«, 
6 
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Church Foetry-^OTUinued. 

FLORUM SACRA. By the Rev. G. Hunt Sm yttan. Second Edition. 
l6mo., If. 

THE CATHEDRAL. S2mo., with Engrayings, 4t. 6d. 
Fcap, Svo., Eighth Edition, 78. 6d. 

THOUGHTS IN PAST YEARS. The Sixth JSdition, with several new 
Poems, 32fRo., clothf 4s. 6d. 

THE BAPTISTERY; or, The Way of Eternal Life. S2mo., cloth, 
Ss.6d. 

2*he above Three Volumes unfform, neatly bound in morocco, d2mo, 18«. 

THE CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR. Foolscap %vo., 10s. 6d. 
S2mo^ cloth, 4s. 6d. 

THE SEVEN DAYS ; or, The Old and New Creation. Fcap. Svo,, 
new Edition^ cloth, 7s. 6d. 



CHRISTIAN BALLADS AND POEMS. By the Rev. A. C. Coxe. 

ISmo. A New FJdition, with additions, just publisJied, price 3s. 
Dreamland, and other Ballads, in a packet of 12 for One Shilling. 

EPITAPHS FOR COUNTRY CHURCHYARDS. Collected and 
arranged hy Augustus J. C. Hare. Fcap, Svo,, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE PARISH. A Poem in Five Cantos, (hy the Author of Parochial 
Work). Second Fdition, Fcap, Svo., cloth, 9s. 



THE CLEVELAND PSALTER. The Book of Psalms in English 
Verse, and in Measures suited for Sacred Music. By E. Churton, 
M.A., Archdeacon of Cleveland. Foolscap Svo,, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

PSALMODY FOR THE CHRISTIAN SEASONS, selected from 
the CLEVELAND PSALTER. 16mo., Is. 

A HYMN-BOOK FOR THE SERVICES OF THE CHURCH, 
and for private reading. ISmo., cloth. Is. ; limp, 9d. 

ENGLISH HYMNAL. A Hymn-book for the Use of the Church of 
England. A new Fdition, l6mo., cloth. Is. 

THE PSALTER, or CANTICLES AND PSALMS OF DAVID, 
pointed for Chanting, upon a new Principle ; with Explanations and 
Directions. By Stephen Elyey, Mus. Doc. Svo., cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

A COLLECTION OF ANTHEMS used in the Cathedral and Col- 
legiate Churches of England and Wales. By W. Marshall, Mus. 
Doc A New ^Edition, l2mo,, cloth. With Appendix, Ss. 
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Ifftrarg of tjt Jfatfitrs, 

Ji reduced Prices. 



ST. AUGUSTINE'S Confessions. Third Edu 
tion ----- 

; Sermons on the New Testament. 

2 vols. ----- 

Homilies on the Psalms. 6 vols. - 

on the Gospel and First 



Publishers' Subeciibers* 
prioe. price. 



Epistle of S. John. 2 vols. 
Practical Treatises - 



S.CHBTSOSTOM'S Homilies on S. MaUhew. 

3 vols. - - - - * 

Homilies on S. John. 2 vols. 

. on the Acts. 2 vols. 

on S. Paul's Epistles, (ex- 
cepting the Hehrews, which are in prepara- 
tion)* 7 vols, in 6 • 

—————— on the Statues 



S. CYRIL'S Lectures on the Creed. Third 
Edition . - . ^ * 

S.CYPRIAN'S Works. 2 vols. Second Edi~ 
turn ..... 

S. GREGORY THE GREAT. Morals on 
the Book of Joh. 4 vols. 

S. ATHANASIUS. Against the Ariant. 2 

vols. ...... 

Historical Tracts . - - 

The Festal Epistles 

TERTULLIAN'S Apologetic and Practical 
Treatises - - - . 

Or the compleie §et {at far at publithed) 
S9volt. .... 



£ t. d. 

9 

1 8 
S 15 

1 10 

16 

1 16 
14 6 
1 1 16 



4 

12 

10 

1 2 6 

2 16 

e Id 6 

10 

6 9 

15 

23 10 



AlsOf wviform ttfiih the Library. 
S. EPHREWS Rhythms on the Nativity, and 

on Faithi^FromtheSyriac) - - 14 

.8 



7 



2 16 6 

1 1 

12 

1 7 
18 6 



8 

9 

8 

17 

2 2 

15 

8 

4 6 

12 

16 13 a 



10 e 
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Library of the Fathers — cantinited. 



ORIGINAL TEXTS. 



Fublishen' Subscribers' 



S. AUGUSTINI Confessiones 

S. CHRYSOSTOMI in D. Pauli Epistolas ad 

Corinthios I. - 
■ ' ad Corinthios II. 

ad Romanos - - - 

— — — ad Galatas et Ephesios 

ad Philipp,, Coloss., Thessal. - 

THEODORETI Commentarius in S. Pauli 
Epistolas ad Romanos, Corinthios, et Ga- 
latas ..... 



Price. 

£ t. 
9 



14 
10 
12 
9 
14 



10 6 



Price. 
£ «. 
7 



10 
8 
9 
7 

10 



8 



Utbrars of ^nglo-iirBtlboItc 'STj^eoIogs^ 



At reduced Prices. 

BP. ANDRE WES* Sermons. 5 vols. 
_- Pattern of Catechlstical Doctrine, &e. 

Tortura Torti ... 

— Responsio ad Apologiam Cardinalis 
Bellarmini 

— Preces Privats. Gr. et Lat. 

■ Opuscula Posthuma 

— — Minor Works and Indices - 



Pablishers* Sabscribers' 



10 



BP. BEVERIDGE'S English Works 

vols. . . . . . 

Codex Canonum Eccl. Prim. Vindi- 

catus, &c. 2 vols. . . . 

ABP. BRAMHALL'S Works. 5 vols. 



price. 
2 16 
10 
12 

12 
10 
6 
12 



18 
8 3 



5 5 



price. 
1 15 
5 
6 



14 

1 15 
9 



3 10 6 



THBOLOaiOAL ANB DEVOTIOlTAXi WORKS, 



Lihrary of Angh-Catholic Theolo^t^—eantinned. 



BP. BULL'S Harmony of the Apoftles St. Paul 
and St. James on Justification. 2 vols. - 
-^— ^ Works on the Trinity. S vols. 

BP. COSIN'S Works. 5 vols. 

CRAKANTHORPS Defensio Ecclesise An- 
glicansB - • - - . 

FRANK'S Sermons. 2 vols. 

BP. FORBES' Considerationes Modestas. 
2 vols. - - - - - 

BP. GUNNINO on the Paschal, or Lent Fast 

HAMMOND'S Practical Catechism 

' Minor Theological Works. On 
Schism, &c. .... 
Sermons. 2 Parts 



Publishers' Sabecribers* 

price. price. 
:£ s. d, £ s. d. 

18 10 

1 10 


2 13 





1 10 





14 





7 





1 1 





10 





1 5 





12 





9 





6 





10 


6 


5 





10 
16 






6 
10 







HICKES' Two Treatises on the Christian 
Priesthood) and on the Dignity of the 
Episcopal Order. 3 vols. 

JOHN JOHNSON'S Unbloody Sacrifice. 
2 vols. - - - - - 

-^^-^— English Canons. 2 vols. - 

ABP. LAUD'S Works. Complete. 6 vols. 
(8pts.) 

L'ESTRANGE'S Alliance of Divine Offices 

MARSHALL'S Penitential Discipline of the 
Primitive Church - - - 

BP. NICHOLSON on the Catechism 

BP. OVERALL'S Convocation-Book. 8va 

BP. PEARSON'S VindicisB Ignatianae. 2 vols. 

THORNDIKE'S Works. Complete. 6 vols. 
(10 Pts.) ... 

BP. WILSON'S Works. Vols. 2, 3, and 4 - 



18 6 



15 



1 1 

1 4 




e 






10 
12 






3 4 


6 


2 


10 





12 








6 





6 








4 





6 











8 








5 


a 


16 








10 





5 2 





2 


10 





1 11 


6 









Bp. Wilson's Works, Vols. 1, 5, and 6, will complete the Serie<«\ 
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Sermons. 



ARMSTRONG.— Parochial Sermons. By ^he late Lord Bishop 
of Grahamstown. Second JSditioru Feap, 8vo., cloth, 58. 

Sermons on the Fasts and Festivals. Second 



JSdition. Ibap. Svo., cloth, 6s. 

BARKER. — Plain Sermons preached in Parish Churches. By the 
Rev. Thomas Barker, M.A.» of Queen's College, Oxford; late 
Tutor of Codrington College, Barbados. FoH Svo., cloth, 68. 6d. 

BEVERIDGE. — Sermons on the Ministry and Ordinances of the 
Church of England. By Bishop Beveridoe. l2tno., cloth, Sa. 

BURBIDGE.— Leamington College Sermons.— School Life.— Ser- 
mons preached in the Chapel of Leamington College. By Thomas 
BuRBiDOE, LL.D., Master of the College. Fcap, Svo,, cloth, 5s. 

BURROWS.— Parochial Sermons, by the Rev. Henry W. Bur- 
rows, B.D., Perpetual Curate of Christ Church, St. Pancras. 
Fcap, Svo,, cloth, 68. 

CHRISTIAN SEASONS.— Short and Plain Sermons for every 
Sunday and Holyday throughout the Year. Edited by the late 
Bishop of Grahamstown. 4 vols., /cop. Svo., cloth, 16s. 

A Second Series of Sermons for the Christian Seasons.^ 



Uniform with the above. 4 vols., /cap. Svo,, cloth, 168. 

CURTEIS. — Spiritual Progress. Four Sermons preached in the 
Chapel of Exeter College, Oxford. By G. H. Curteis, M.A., 
Fellow and Catechist Jbop. Svo., cloth, 28. 

DUNWELL. — Parochial Lectures on the Psalms, from the Fathers 
of the Primitive Church. By the Rev. F. H. Dunwell, B.A., 
Curate of Gleadless, near Sheffield. Svo., cloth, 6s. 

FAMILY READING.— Ninety Short Sermons for Family Reading; 
following the Order of the Chnstian Seasons. 2 vols., /cop. Svo,, 8s. 

FRASER. — Six Sermons preached before the University of Oxford. 
By the Rev. James Eraser, Rector of Cholderton, and one of the 
Select Preachers for 1852, 1853, and 1854. Fcap. Svo. cl, 28. 6d. 

HARSTON.— Sermons by the Rev. E. Harston, Rector of Tarn- 
worth. Svo,, cloth, lOs. 6d. 

HEURTLEY.— The Union between Chaat and His People. Second 
Edition. By the Rev. C. A. Heurtlbt, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church. Svo,, cloth, 5s. 6d. 
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H£UBTL£Y«— Parochial Sermons, preached in a Tillage Church. 
First Series. Second Edition, 12«4>., elothy 5s. 6d. 

' Parochial Sermons. Third Series. 12mo., elotht Ss. 6d. 

Justification : Eight Sermons atBampton's Lecture, 1845 

Second JEditunu 8vo., cloth, 9s. 

HISTORICAL AND PRACTICAL SERMONS on the SUF- 
FERINGS and RESURRECTION of our LORD. By one of 
the Writers of the " Tracts for the Christian Seasons." 2 vols,, 
fcap %vo,, cloth, lOs. 

HUNTINGTON'S Sermons for the Holy Seasons of the Church, 
with others on various subjects. Svo., cloth, 6s. 

HUSSEY. — Sermons, mostly Academical. With a Preface, contain- 
ing a Refutation of a Theory founded upon the Syriac Fragments 
of the Epistles of St Ignatius. By the late Rev. Robert Husset, 
B.D. 860., cloth, 10s. 6d. 

LENTEN SERMONS AT OXFORD.— A SeriM of Sermons 
preached on the Evening of each Wednesday and Friday during th§ 
Season of Lent, 1857, in the Church of St Mary -the- Virgin, Ojrford. 
By the Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishops of Oxford, London, Salis- 
bury, and Lincoln; the Dean of Westminster ; the Rev. Drs. 
MoBERLY, Heurtley, Wordsworth, Goulburn, and Pusey ; 
and the Revs. C. J. P. Eyre, and T. T. Carter. Complete in 
one volume, 8«o., cloth, 14s. Separately, Is. each. 

The Series for 1858. %vo,, cloth, lis. 6d. 

LEEDS. — Sermons preached at the Consecration of St Saviour's, 
Leeds. %vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

MARRIOTT. — Sermons preached before the University of Oxford, 
and in other places. By the late Rev. C. Marriott, Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford. \2mo,, cloth, 6s. 

■ Volume the Second. 12f»o., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

MONRO. — Sermons, chiefly on the Responsibilities of the Ministerial 
Ofli£e. By the Rev. Edward Monro, Incumbent of Harrow Weald. 
%vo,, cloth, 7s. 

MANT.— The Man of Sorrows. The Mental Sufferings of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ during His Passion ; considered in Five 
Discourses. By the Ven. Archdeacon Mant. 12«»o., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

PLAIN SERMONS ON THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
By a Writer in the " Tnfeu for the Christian Seasons." Feap, 8t;o.> 
cloth, 5s. 
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Sermons'^continued. 



PUSEY. — Parochial Sermons, preached on yarious occasions, 
the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D. Svo, 



By 



I. At the Consecration of Grove Church. 

6d. 

II. Christ the Source and Bule of Chris- 

tian Love. Is. 6d. 

III. The Preaching of the Gospel a Pre- 
paration for our Lord's Coming. Is. 

r God is Love. 

IV. J Whoso receiveth one such little 
V. j Child in Mj Name, receiveth 

C Me. Two Sermons, Is. 6d. 



VI. The Day of Judgment. 6d. 

VII. Chastisements neglected, forerun- 
ners of greater. Is. 

Tin. Blasphemy against the Holy 

Ghost. Is. 
IX. Do all to the Lord Jesus. 6d. 

(The Danger of Riches. 
Seek God first, and ye shall have 
alL Two Sermons, Is. 6d. 



XI, 



PUSEY. — Sermons preached before the University of Oxford. By 
the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D. Svo. 

Fathers and Church of England. 
1851. Is. 6d. 



The Presence of Christ in the Holy 

Eucharist. 1853. Is. 6d. 
Justification. 1853. Is. 
AU Faith the gift of God.— Real Faith 

entire. Two Sermons. 1855. Ss. 



Patience and Confidence the Strength 

of the Church. 1848. Is. 
The Holy Eucbadst : a Comfort for the 

Penitent. 1848. Is. 6d. 
Entire Absolution of the Penitent. 

1846. Two Sermons. Is. 6d. and Is. 
The Rule of Faith, as maintained by the 

PUSEY.— Parochial Sermons. From Advent to Whitsuntide. Vol. I. 

Third Edition. Svo., cloth, \0s. 6d. Vol. II. Svo., cloth, 10«. 6d. 
SERMONS ON NEW TESTAMENT CHARACTERS. By one 

of the Writers of the ** Tracts for the Christian Seasons." Fcap. Svo., 

4s. 
SERMONS ON OUR RELATION to the HOLY TRINITY, 

and to the CHURCH OF GOD. By Thos. Yard, M.A., Exeter 

College, Oxford ; Rector of Ashwell, Rutland. Fcap., cloth, 2s. 
SEWELL.— A Year's Sermons to Boys. Preached in the College 

Chapel, Radley. By the Rev. Dr. Sewell. Second JEdition. Svo., 

cloth, 78. 6d. 
TUPPER.— Ten Sermons in Illustration of the Creed, by the late 

Rev. W. G. TupPER, Warden of the House of Charity, Soho. Fcap. 

Svo., cloth, 48. 

BAMPTON LECTURES. 



The Thirty-nine Articles not Calvin- 
istical. By R. LAWRENCE, LL.D., 
Archbishop of CasheL Fourth Edi- 
tion. 8w., 7s. 6d. 

The Divine Authority of Holy Scripture 

^ asserted, from its adaptation to the 
real state of human nature. By JOHN 
MILLER, M.A. Third Edition. 
Bvo., Is. 6d. 

The Popular Evidences of Christianity. 
By T. W. LANCASTER, M.A. Svo., 
5s. 

The Principal Means of attaining Chris- 
tian Truth. By E. HAWKINS, D.D., 



Provost of Oriel College. Second Edi- 
tion. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

The Means of Grace. By R. W. JELF, 
D.D., Principal of King's College. 
Svo., 10s. 6d. 

Justification. By A. HEURTLKY, 
D.D., Margaret Professor of Divinity. 
Second Edition. Svo.. 9s. 

The Limits of Religious Thought Ex- 
amined. By HENRY L0N6UE- 
VILLE MANSEL, B.D., Reader in 
Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy 
at Magdalen College. Third Edition. 
Svo., 126. 
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'STj^e ^ractfcal ODj^rtetfan^s Utbrarg. 

AUGUSTINE.— The Confessionf of St. Augustine. 18mo., doth, 2s. 

A KEMPIS.— Of the Imitation of Christ By Thomas a Kempis. 
Four Books, A cheap Edition, entire. IStno,, cloth. Is. 

BONWICKE.— The Life of Mr.' Ambrose Bonwicke. Second Edi- 
tion. 18i7io.| cloth. Is. 

NELSON. — ^The Life of George Bull, D.D., sometime Lord 
Bishop of St. David's. By Robert Nelson, Esq. \%mo., cloth. 
Is. 6d. 

PRAYER-BOOK. — A Companion to the Prayer-book, compiled 
from the hest sources. A new Edition, 18mo., cloth, Is. 

HEYLIN. — The Doctrine and Discipline of the English Church. 
Extracted from the introduction to " Cyprianus Anglicus,** or, the 
Life of Archbishop Laud. By Peter Heylin, D.D. 18mo., 
cloth, 8d. 

HOOKER— Of Divine Service, The Sacraments, &c. Being selec- 
tions from Hooker's Fifth Book of the Ecclesiastical Polity, A 
new Edition. 18mo., cloth. Is. 6d. 

JONES OF NAYLAND.— Tracts on the Church ; containing— An 
Essay on the Church, &c. By the Rev. W. Jones, of Nayland. 
18mo., cloth, Is. 6d. 

• On the Figurative Language of the Holy Scripture, and the 



interpretation of it from the Scripture itself. 18mo., cloth. Is. 6d. 

KEN. — A Manual of Prayers. By Bishop Ken. 18mo., cloth, 6d. 

NICHOLSON.— An Exposition of the Catechism of the Church of 
England. By Bishop Nicholson. A new Edition, 18mo., cloth. 
Is. 6d. 

PASCAL. — Thoughts on Religion, translated from the French. By 
Blaise Pascal. A new Edition, 18mo., cloth. Is. 6d. 

SHERLOCK.— The Practical Christian, or Devout Penitent. By 
Dr. Sherlock. With a Life of the Author, by his former pupil, 
Thomas Wilson, D.D., sometime Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. 
18mo., cloth, 4r. ; or in four parts, sewed, Is. each. 

SPINCKES.— The True Church of England-Man's Companion in 
the Closet ; or, A complete Manual of Private Devotions, collected 
from the writings of eminent Divines of the Church of England, 
Compiled by the Rev. Mr. Spinckes. 18mo., cloth, Is. 6d, 
14' 
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The Practical Christian's Library — coTUinued. 

SUTTON. — Learn to Live. By Christopher Sutton, D.D. A 
new JSditiotu 18mo., Is. 6d. 

Leant to Die. By Christopher Sutton, D.D. A 



new Sdition. 18mo., is. 

TAYLOR. — ^The Golden Grove ; a choice Manual, containing what 
is to he believed, practised, and desired, or prayed for. By Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor. ISmo., cloth, 9d. 



— — The Rule and Exercises of Holy Living ; in which 
are described the means and instruments of obtaining every virtue, 
and the remedies against every vice. 18mo., cloth, Is. 6d. 

— — The Rule and Exercises of Holy Dying ; in which are 
described the means and instruments of preparing ourselves and 
others respectively for a blessed death, &c. 18mo., cloth, Is. 6d. 
The above two volumes in one, 2s. 6d. 

WILSON. — A Short and Plain Instruction for the better understand- 
ing of THE Lord's Supper, with the necessary preparation required. 
A new Edition, reprinted entire. By Bishop Wilson. 32mo., 
cloth. Is. 

Also an Edition with Rubrics in red, cloth, 32mo., 2s. 

Sacra Privata. Private MecBtations, Devotions, and 



Prayers. Adapted to general use. 32tno,, Is. 

With red Rubrics, cloth, 32mo., 2s. 



MEMOIR ON THE CHOLERA AT OXFORD IN THE YEAR 
1854, with Considerations suggested by the Epidemic. By Henry 
Wentworth Acland, M.D., F.R.S., F.R.G.S., &c. 4to., with 
Maps, 8fc,, cloth, 12s. 

THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY CALENDAR, 1859. Corrected 
to December, 1858. Boards, 6s, \ hound, Is, 

THE HISTORY AND CONQUESTS OF THE SARACENS 
Six Lectures delivered before the Edinburgh Philosophical Insti- 
tution. By Edward A. Freeman, M. A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford. Fcap. 8t;o., cloth, 5s. 
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THBOZ.OGXOAL Ain> SKVOTIOVAIi "WOBKS. 



To the Ckray and Laity generally j to Heads of Families^ to Av;Qwtt 
and Fuolis1ier8y and to all who are interested in Religious Lite' 
rature. 

In an age of great ecclesiastical and polemical activity, when 
theological and religious publications occupy a most important 
rank in literature; when JElomanism and Dissent are modifying 
their developments, and resorting to the Press for the dissemination 
of their principles ; and when on the Continent, and especially in 
Germany, Theology is undergoing many important changes, it can 
hardly be doubted that there is a wide opening for a learned, im- 
partial, and exclusively critical Journal, conducted on true Church 
of England principles. 

Such a Journal is the Literary Churchman. Commenced in 
1855, it has pursued its course to the present time, and has suc- 
ceeded in attracting the approbation and support of a considerable 
number of Churchmen, including bishops, clergy, and some of the 
most influential laity. 

To Authors it presents an effective means of making the merits 
of their publications known ; while, from the fact of its appearing 
so frequently, it becomes a better medium for advertising new books 
than any of the monthly 4>r quarterly periodicals. 

Communications to be addressed to the Editor, 377, Strand, 
W.C. 

Published on the 1st and I6th of each Month, price 4cd,; 
free by post, 5d. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

s, d, & d. 

For Six Months . . . • 4 I For the year . . . .80 

„ Ditto free bj post . 6 | „ Ditto free hy post . 10 

jl specimen Number tent gratuitously on application. 

It will be seen on comparison with the various Reviews and 
Magazines connected with Religious Literature, that this, while 
giving the most complete and Kill information, is still by far the 
cheapest. 
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